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Conspiracy trials push T & I 
into licence decisions review 


TUAHI- and Industry is to 
review .ill licensing decisions 
nvnlc by InrilUT assistant di¬ 
rect i>r Brian Pmitul wlm tins 
been lasing three omuls «l‘ 
conspiracy with intent to ilc- 
Ir.iihl the public. 

All three "secret" trial*. in the 


W ellington High (loud ended 
witli hung juries and the 
Solicitor General Pan! Neu/nr 
inniated a May ol proceedings 
■ •n (he * aowii’v advice in stop 
expensive re-trials. 

Regard less. Trade ami In¬ 
dustry is imdcrsiiHHi m he in¬ 


stigating a review of licences 
granted hy puuiui tviween 
1**7 Lind P)7X which ii deemed 
m excess ol his authority. 

Questionable m m-basic - 
special licences valid Ihr only 
mie year were not renewed by 
(lie department during the iwn 


Petrochemicals lobbying battle 


by Kue Mnzengnrb 
AS the dust settles after the 
nieihann] tight between 
Petrocorp/Alberta Gas and the 
HP consortium. Kittle lines arc 
being drawn lor tierce lobbying 
to decide who will control 
projects based on other consti¬ 
tuents of the Maui natural gas 
stream. 

The Government Ins 
decided that: The ethane in the 
gas stream will lv reset veil to 
establish |Viri<illrillli.ll 1 lit Ii I'¬ 
ll le ■ aid iIn I l‘< ■ mil k 
proiiuceil as iMtwori and in¬ 
dustry fuel and as a feedstock 
for petrochemical production. 

But detailed plans await 
approval. State-owned Pc- 
trocorp - grafting on to the 
overseas experience of 
(an ad.i \ Alberta Gas - finally 
won out against HI* in the 
methanol race, despite its late 
start. 

The oil companies arc likely 
to light tooth and nail to see 
they secure a stake in any po¬ 
tential petrochemicals plastics 
development based on ethane. 

In recent weeks Shell has 
sponsored an ethylene export 
scheme and has drawn its Maui 
partners into an alliance — at 
least to prepare detailed 
proposals. 

The group has retained in¬ 
ternational petrochemical con¬ 
sultants to evaluate ethylene 
production costs and potential 
markets for a Taranaki 
development. 

The report is about six 
months from completion. 

But some industry sources 
predict that if there is a large- 
scale move into ethane and 
LPG production — represent¬ 
ing some 21 per cent of Maui's 


total energy - a decision might 
he made to proceed with the 
Mnui H platform, at n cost nl at 
least $500 million. 

Imminent Government 
decisions on the nature and 
ownership of the plant or plants 
to extract the valuable butanes, 
propanes and ethanes from the 
gas stream will be critical to the 
future nf the ethane stream. 

Petrocorp alternated close 
study of the use of other trac¬ 
tion ■ «>l the u.i-. trv.im in i pe- 
mo.Ik-iiui.iI mdii-ir. s.ii.- i.t-i 
year, when the company made 
its bid for the methanol ap¬ 
proval. 

More recently it has enlisted 
the aid of the Plastics Institute 
of New Zealand (PIN7) to as¬ 
sess local pvirochcmictiU 
production based on the ethane 
fraction. 

The growing interest in a 
possible petrochemical in¬ 
dustry- has spurred PINZ to 
establish a petrochemicals 
committee. 

Petrocorp has expressed a 
willingness to consult with the 
committee, and with potential 
polythene users, before pre¬ 
senting a firm prosposal to the 
Government. 

While Petrocorp has shown 
its readiness to merge with 
overseas’ partners to steal a 
march on the oil companies, the 
institute would favour a scheme 
producing as wide a range of 
plastic resins as economically 
as possible. 

While Petrocorp has shown its 
readiness to merge with over¬ 
seas* partners to steal a march 
on the oil companies, the in¬ 
stitute would favour a scheme 
firmly in the hands of New 
Zealand interests producing as 


Auckland appointments 


FOURTH Estate, publishers 
of National ftasiiwa Renew 
and the New Zealand Business 
Who's Who, has increased its 
representation in Auckland. 

NBR’s Auckland corre¬ 
spondent) Warren Berryman, 
will be joined on a part-time 
basis by journalist Gordon 
McLaudilan. McLauchian 
represented National Business 
Review as a correspondent in 
the past. For the last two years 
he has been involved in the es¬ 
tablishment of Radio Pacific. 

Frits Hermans has been ap¬ 
pointed Auckland Sales Man¬ 
ager. Hermans: will handle the 
company's magazine, directory 


and book sales, plus other ad¬ 
ministrative activities in the 


area. 

The commitment to a larger 
establishment in the Auckland 
area was part of the company's 
acknowledgement that it needs 
to better service New Zealand’s 
largest business market,Fourth 
Estate's managing-director 
Reg Blrchfield said in an¬ 
nouncing the new appoint¬ 
ments. 

"An increasing number of 
our subscribers and our stories 
, are coming from the Auckland 
area and thevolume qf business 
we. are doing in the city is 
growing dramatically/’ he said. 


wide a range ol plastic resins as 
economically possible. 

A scheme along those lines 
would lv mure attractive to 
PINZ iticmlv-rs than one in¬ 
volving the export of large 
blocks of ethylene tor petru- 
chcmiCiil plants overseas. 

The main criteria m .my 
downs!iearn activity based on 
petrochemicals - from the m- 
Jiistrv point ot view - is price 
and sec unit >>l -npplv 

PIN/ exec in n >• ■‘Iticci 
1‘tiu- I ‘niilo|. -aid ’ll New 
Zealand had an internal tonally 
priced and quality competitive 
plastic raw materials industry — 
even if it was only producing 
film-graJe polyethylene - then 
(hat could provide a substantial 
springboard fur the export 
development of a wide range of 
industries, particularly in the 
primary proJuct sector." 


vc.tr investigation sparked by 
the 1 .a Vnris inquiry in I97H. 

And it is understood the 
review - in the interests ol 
equity — will not stop at (he 
three companies which joined 
Pimnd in the dock, hut will 
include 17 others initially in¬ 
vestigated by the department. 

Continuous basic licences 
which may have been issued by 
Pound contrary m Government 
policy, will also he reviewed 
but are more difficult to revoke. 

Trade and Indus try is 
reluct ant to state whose licences 
have not been renewed nr su¬ 
spended. Nor will it state their 
value. 


In the first trial Pound was 
charged jointly with Janies 
Albert NchiiuJcl, a director of 
the Auckland-based Janies 
»ir.mt Import Go Ltd. 

I It.- < fi.wn •.l.mu'.d lii.n 
I'l'iiiul i "i ied 17 Ik ■.■Mies to tlu* 
company in the year to July 
1976. Twelve were initially 
declined by junior officers but 
subsequently approved by 
Pound to the value of $30,000. 

Normally an import¬ 
er must have a "li¬ 
cence history" and be trad¬ 
ing in the goods sought before 
Trade and Industry will gram 


tresli licences, u practice that 
makes for the takeover of 
companies with licences and 
trading of unused licences. 

Scliindel was relused 
Licences by Pound's subordin¬ 
ates because he lacked the 
necessary history. 

Evidence was given that after 
Pound retired lmm the 
dcpaimieni in 197H Scliindel 
look him on an expense*.-pa id 
trip to Chinn, I tong Kong and 
Manila, to “get to know that 
end ol the business". 

Pound had then set up his 
own import consultancy. 
Sterling Associates, working 
from an office in Allen Street. 
Wellington. 

In his defence, Scliindel 
claimed the value of his licences 
had increased more rapidk 
.liter Pound had lelt the 
department, though the court 
u\i- (old ihou.l-. mainh - lur lv 
a change in «. io» eminent 
policy. 

In the second trial, Allen 
Wong, major shareholder in 
Cathay Trading Ltd since 
1974, joined Pound in the dock. 
In 1974 Wong applied for 
34-non basic special licences to 
a value of 537,267. Only one 
was granted by Pound- 

Continued on Page 5 
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The Week 


August ' 


Remuneration 
Act’s repeal 

THE Remuneration Act will be' 
repealed. Talks will continue 
on wage system reforms and a 
cost-of-living adjustment 
hearing will be conducted as 
parr of the interim agreement 
reached on the wage policy 
talks. 

PRIME Minister Rob Mul- 
doon might introduce a mini- 
Budget later in the year to in¬ 
crease personal income tax if he 
considers the wage round ex¬ 
cessive. 

THE Railways Department 
recorded a loss of almost $90 
million in the financial year to 
March 31, the bulk of it in¬ 
curred on passenger services.- 

MOTOR assembly industry 
unionists began a series of 24- 
hour strikes to try to stop the 
closing down of a plant in Pc- 
tone and to protest against a 
restructuring report on the in¬ 
dustry. 

A LABOUR Government will 
not allow viewdata to be set up 
hastily without a thorough 
review of its effects on em¬ 
ployment and the possibility of 
it increasing monopoly control 
of the news media. 

AIR New Zealand plans to 
reduce flight frequency in an 
attempt to save $2,5 million on 
domestic routes and $3 million 
on international routes this 
year. 

FORMER Labour Party can¬ 
didate and FOL executive 
memberSonja Davies, resigned 
from Labour’s policy council. 

THE SrateServices Conditions 
of Employment Bill brought 
about further one-day strikes; 


■ii 

n 

■ it 


NEW ZEALAND 
SALARIES FALL 
FURTHER BEHIND 
AUSTRALIA 

In the twelve months to 
March T980, Top Executives In 
New Zealand have seen (he 
values of (heir salaries in abso¬ 
lute terms, fall still further be¬ 
hind (hose In Australia. 

Australian Senior Execu¬ 
tives In such functions as Mar¬ 
keting, Finance, Personnel, 
Manufacturing and Engineer¬ 
ing generally receive salaries 
of between $4,000-48,000 
greater than New Zealand. 

The picture also changes 
markedly if the different rates 
of Inflation are taken Into ac¬ 
count. In New Zealand prices 
rose by 18.4% In the year, al¬ 
most double the rate of In¬ 
crease experienced in Austra¬ 
lia. 

Those observations heva 
|bsen obtained from.data in the 
PA Greenwood Salary Survey 
which 18 conducted twice a 
year simultaneously In Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand. 

Further information on the 
survey le on Page 4 of this Is¬ 
sue. 
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this time from secondary school 
teachers. 

BANK officers will hold stop- 
work meetings before normal 
bank opening hours ro oppose' 
Saturday trading. 

THE Drivers’ Federation 
reduced its wage increase claim 
from 20 per cent to 16 per cent. 

THE Broadcasring Tribunal 
decided against Sunday adver¬ 
tising on radio. 

SOME trade unionists will 
fight for a 35-hour working 
week in b bid to create more 
work. 

A PLANNING Council sur¬ 
vey showed that most people 
leaving New Zealand are young 
and in the workforce; one in 
four has technical qualifica¬ 
tions; 15 per cent have univer¬ 
sity or professional qualifica¬ 
tions. 

UP to 500 overseas votes were 
invalidated at the last general 
election because they didn't 
arrive by the deadline date. 

THE Criminal Law Reform 
Committee recommended to 
the Government that the police 
be given powers to allow them 
to bodily examine suspects, 
note down their measurements, 
and take blood, saliva, and hair 
samples. 

ALL but one of 192 Iranian 
student demonstrators arrested 
in the United Stares last month 
were released. 

ALL rail traffic will be moni¬ 
tored by computers by the end 
of the year after centres are set 
up in Christchurch and Dun¬ 
edin. 

PRESIDENT Carter denied 
his or his Government’s invol¬ 
vement with brother Billy’s 
dealings with the Libyan 
Government. 

AN Australian Government 
report on the effects of tech¬ 
nology recommended that 
education and the trade union 
movement will need to change 
and provisions be made for 
redundant workers for tech¬ 
nological progress to move 
ahead. 


The business 
week 

Ajax GKN Ltd reported an 
unaudited tax-paid profit of 
$2,018,000 for the year to June 
30 ($1,852,000 last year). A 
final dividend of 14c is payable 
on October 28. 

City Realties Ltd reported an 
unaudited operating profit of 
$230,901 for the year to June 30 
C$92,491 last year). A final 
dividend of 9 per cent is pay¬ 
able. 

Comalco Ltd reported an un¬ 
audited rax-paid profit of 
$36,748,000 for the first six 
months of L98Q. An interim 
dividend of 8c is payable on 
November 6. 

Intertftsman NZ Group Ltd 
reported a loss of $3927 for the 
year to March 31 ($2160 last 
year). 

Mineral Resources (NZ)Ltd 
reported a net profit of $8545 
.for the year to March 31 
($45,445 last year), , 

Skeilerup Industries Ltd 
reported an Edited tax-paid 
profit of $6,174,097for the year 


to March 31 ($4,618,660 last 
year). A final dividend of 15 per 
cent is payable. 

Walker & Hall (NZ) Ltd 
reported an audited tax-paid 
profit of $225,667 for the year 
to April 30 ($70,618 last year). 
A final dividend of 10 per cent 
is payable on September 19. 

Ivor Watklns-Dow Ltd 
reported an unaudited tax-paid 
profit of $2,112,000 for the six 
months to June 30, ($1,486,000 
same period last year). An in¬ 
terim dividend of 4c is payable 
on September 30. 

Arthur Yates & Co Ltd 
reported an unaudited tax-paid 
profit of $154,000 for the 
half-year to May 31 ($70,000 
same period last year). An in¬ 
terim dividend of Be is payable 
on September 1. 

New Zealand Forest 
product's 40 per cent takeover 
bid for UEB Ltd was approved 
by the Examiner of Commer¬ 
cial Practices. 


The week 
ahead 


MONDAY: Donaghys Indus¬ 
tries’ annual general meeting in 
Dunedin. 

Grosvenor Properties' annual 
general meeting in Auckland. 
Henderson & Pollards’ annual 
general meeting in Auckland. 
TUESDAY: Conference on 
economic relations between 
Australia and New Zealand in 
the 1980s, sponsored by the 
Australia New Zealand Foun¬ 
dation, to be held at the 
Australian National University 
in Canberra. 

Prince Fumihito, aged 14, the 
son of the Crown Prince of 
Japan arrives for an informal 
visit. 

Seminar on the future of small 
scale mining sponsored by the 
Australasian Institute of Min¬ 
ing and Metallurgy in Wel¬ 
lington. 

Commerce Commission trade 
practice inquiry on the refusal 
of Phillips & Pike Ltd to supply 
Baiilie Wines & Spirits Ltd 


hears closing submissions. 
Collingwood Holdings’ annual 
general meeting in Auckland. 
Hawkins Holdings' annual 
general meeting in Hamilton. 

WEDNESDAY: Goodman 
Groups' annual general meet¬ 
ing in Wellington. 

Wilson, Neills’ annual general 
meeting in Dunedin. 
Winstones' annual general 
meeting in Auckland. 

THURSDAY: Convention on 
the accountability of the ex¬ 
ecutive begins, sponsored by 
the Institute of Public Admin¬ 
istration, until the 19th in 
Wellington. 

Ernest Adams' annual general 
meeting in Christchurch. 

Lanes' Industries’ annual gen¬ 
eral meeting in Auckland. 

UEB Industries' annual gene¬ 
ral meeting in Levin. 

Rural land use seminar at 
Massey University. 

FRIDAY: Mineral Resources 
(NZ) Ltds’ annual general 
meering in Auckland. 


Exchange Rat/ 

Australia J 
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Canada ,®| 

Fiji « 

Japan C'i 

West Germany iiuj 

United Slates 
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China S 
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it* 

Greece 

Hong Kong 4 % 

India gin 

Malaysia 205 
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Norway 4 ^jv 

Papua-New Guinea wapji 
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T and I veto makes Ballins project a fizzer 


THE Trade and Industry 
Department has flattened Bal¬ 
tins Industries Ltd's exube¬ 
rance and plans for a “New 
Zealand shop” in Hong Kong. 

It has rejected the Christ¬ 
church-based soft-drink maker 
and liquor trader’s application 
for a $400,000 export market 
development grant. 

There were other problems. 
But the department’s refusal 
effectively killed the project by 
forcing Ballins to forego an 
option on a prominent and 
relatively cheap site in a major 
new shopping complex. 

'Hie scheme was ambitious, a 
1400 square metre shup selling 
top-quality New Zealand mer¬ 
chandise with built-in wine bar. 

Ballins wns intending to es¬ 
tablish an Auckland subsidiary 
u» buy and consolidate the 
products of more than 200 
small firms, many of which 
luive not exported before. 

Extensive market research 


had convinced Ballins that the 
concept could succeed in Hong 
Kong’s highly competitive at¬ 
mosphere by aiming for the 
small but fast-growing wealthy 
sector and tourist trade. 

Establishment costs were 
more than Si 'million, but the 
company - making its first 
foray into exporting - was ex¬ 
pecting an export market 
development grant to cover 40 
per cent of the costs. Export 
incentives would also have been 
collected on goods shipped. 

Ballins acting ch ief executive 
Richard Peatc said the depart¬ 
ment had taken seven months to 
reject the application, suppo¬ 
sedly because the grants were 
not available to support retail 
ventures overseas. 

“T he lower echelons in the 
department thought it was a 
good idea,” lie said. “So did the 
Reserve Bank and the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner 
in I long Kong. 


“Somewhere along the line 
someone higher up in Trade 
and Industry must have 
baulked at the cost. We could 
have gone back and argued at 
ministerial level but we were 
too far down the track." 

Ballins option on space in a 
new Kowloon shopping com¬ 
plex at $84 a square metre was 
fast expiring and the company 
was unwilling to go further 
without Government support. 


Peatc maintains that the 
concept would have shown a 
profit if the option was exer¬ 
cised, but would be severely 
handicapped if space was now 
taken in existing shopping 
centres at more than $145 a 
square metre. 

Among other problems, 
shipping was the biggest 
headache. But by consolidating 
cargoes as the exporter, Ballins 
was confident that suitable ar¬ 


rangements could he negotiat¬ 
ed to ensure a monthly con¬ 
tainer service. 

Fresh fruits, meat and other 
products would have been air¬ 
freighted, though having space 
guaranteed on Air New 
Zealand’s DCtO was not cer¬ 
tain. 

Hong Kong entrepreneurs 
doubted the scheme’s viability 
from the beginnin g, pointing 
out that the largest luxury 


supermarket — recently opened 
— occupies only 929 square 
metres in the central business 
district. 

The recent death of Ballin's 
chief executive and a worse 
than anticipated trading per¬ 
formance, including a $40,000 
loss on a new fast-food chain, 
have contributed to the 
company’s hesitancy. Negotia¬ 
tions to pass the concept on to a 
consortium of other firms also 
broke down. 


Air New Zealand silent on hotel project 


AIR New Zealand won't com¬ 
ment on a claim in the autho¬ 
ritative travel trade newsletter, 
Travelgram. that it is involved 
in a dcul to build a high-rise 
Sheraton Hotel near the 
Syinonds and Queen Streets 
corner in Auckland. 

The 'I'ratvlgrutH story said a 


deal on capital formation, in¬ 
cluding Air New Zealand, is 
imminent, that an announce¬ 
ment would be made within 
days and that a start would be 
made to the building within two 
months. 

The other principals in¬ 
volved are the Development 


Then,pick the phone 
and call the country’s number one 
Word Processing people. 


Finance Corporation and the 
proprietor of the Devon Motor 
Lodge in New Plymouth, Rob 
Tennant. They have been 
negotiating for months on the 
construction of a high-rise ho¬ 
tel on laud already acquired. 
The hotel would he managed 
by the international Sheraton 
company. 

It wax understood that the 
vluwilttll on finance 11 few weeks 
ago was around $5 million. Ii is 
probably to I ill (his gap that Air 
New Zealand has joined the 
negotiations. 


Zealand which was claimed by 
one source, but did nut deny the 
airline’s participation in nego¬ 
tiations. He implied negotia¬ 
tions arc well advanced and that 
DFC was “very keen to see the 
project go ahead.” 

Air New Zealand has gone on 
record ns saying the shortage of 
internal iona I level hotel ac¬ 
commodation in Auckland has 
com it millions of dollars in 
revenue. 

Now ihm it has started a 
service (with JAL) between 
Auckland and Tokyo it will be 


Air New Zealand had no even more interested in ciisur- 
omiMtcn tin make, and Ton mint ing adequate accommodation 
would say only: “There will be IW large groups of tourists. A 
no still entail until the package Sheraton property would he 

is put together. From the ideal because it is a Japanese- 

practical point of view hi this owned corporal ion and the 

sort of deal you don’t move Japanese already use the huge 


until everv “i” is dotted.’ 


Sheraton complex in Honolulu 


You’ve got nothing to lose but hours of 
typing time. 

Dial Auckland 798-346. Wellington 786-007, 
or Chrlstohuroh 799-B88 right now oolleoL 
Just leave your name and telephone number 
and one of our experienced people will make 
contact at a time convenient to you. 

You'll hear, perhaps for the first time, the 
plain facts about Word Processing In clear, 
concise business English. 

We’ll explain to you how information can 
be stored and remembered at the press of a 
button, thanks to an Ingenious devioe called 
a “floppy dlso". 

How fresh type can be fed in at the same 
time as the unit is printing out, outting typing 
turnaround time by BO%. 

How owning a Word Processor oan even- 
out your work flow and provide 
the key to a better run 
organisation all round. .. 




Installing and 
regularly 
maintaining 
the system 
that’s right 
for you. 

We’ve 
recently 
installed our 
160th OPT 
Word 
Processing 
Zealand. After 


S'*- 


DFC general manager John and many other point!. around 
Humi denied -10 per cent equity the Pacific and the United 
participation hv Air New States. 


Seminar on time saving 


cO p 


pO^ 


-rioN 


AMERICAN management ef¬ 
ficiency expert Alec Macken¬ 
zie will rotor New Zealand ex¬ 
ecutives on how to scop wasting 
time when he runs a dav-long 
management seminar in Wel¬ 
lington this month. 


Mackenzie, author of a 
number of executive time- 
and-motion books including 
the top-selling The Time Trap, 
is charging $120 for a one-day 
presentation at the James Cook 
Hotel. 


Processing B System in New 

Zealand. After \ two short years 
we’re now number one In the 
field. The reason for our success is the reason 
you should pick up that phone: we believe 
that service and back-up support are as 
important as the equipment Itself. 

When you’ve satisfied yourself that we’re 
worth at least a chat then call us. 

Hather than smother you with glowing 
self-penned testimonials, we’U suggest you talk 
to some of our satisfied clients personally. 
Hear/8ee for yourself how they’ve beaten the 
paper war. 

. Meantime ollp and post this coupon for 

■k. more facts. 


How Word Processing can 
open up opportunities in your business not 
possible with conventional typewriters. 

How your present secretarial and typing 
staff will Just love you for making their Job 
more interesting (helps reorititmp&t tool). 

And how Computer Consultants will 
examine the particular needs of yopr 
business thoroughly before selecting, 


PHONE COMPUTER OONSUI/TANT8 
COLLECT AT AUCKLAND 798-34B, 
OR WELLINGTON 738-007, OR: '7 
CHRISTCHURCH 799-066. 



I Computer Consultants Ltd \ . 

| 62 COMPUTERS “BUREAU” WORD PROCESSING*” ■ 1 i 

Number One ini Word Processing v ■ ■ 

j R0. Box 2633 Auckland . P.O. Pox402We#ni*oft I • 

. r.aBox2840diri«ch«rch . ,; \ : J ■ ! 

PloaaeruflhroedelAiledinfomiatJoiiabout \ ~ ■..I'-;. .7 

* OPTWordProoesflors. 7' 7,7.' 7 7 ' 

I Name- ---. \ ■' 

v-7.\ JtfSr; < 

| Addroaa 


save -isa i 

35% 

SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 

When yon aubicribe to National Buiweii ; 

. Review you keep tabs - 48 week* a 
yto'r on Ncw ZeaJaml politics, bu*Jnc«i, 
the npbney market, overaeaa trade, • 
unions, transport and a score of other • 
fielda. The award-winning leam of NBR ; .. 
journalItu and corretpondenU 7 with 7 
their probing inmtigathte feature* apd , V : 
firti'With-tHe-nirwx enterprise r- /.have77 
m*de: National RuilneM! lievjew ;Uie A* 
Uvelieat, tno^t-talked-abbtLe and' ripat" . T 
authoritative ; huilnwi, 5 recononde ;7 
political - ! 

Ntriv^ttand prlce • 

Redet^ [ fcompahfoh . & •:. 

: r de'ta41ed'»h3y4fi.? 


mm 



• *■ ••• 


•ft***', L' 


ISMi 


■ y 7i' 7 7^-7:; 


■' '■ ?'■ f*>: s yi\ J.-. -‘....i’j -r.iv •• .< r v ■>$.:. '■‘tr.u?-• [• • ’!*>•.'"■■I'il'ISit 
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How much should you pay 
to attract, keep,ana reward 
the right people? 


The 

SALARYSURVEY 
tells you. 

At a glance you can find the 
answers to vital 
remuneration questions: 


/ SENIOR EXECUTIVE - MARKETING ~" V ~-- - - 

k Hap0r,, 10 *• a,llf E * ,c " ,l * , 0f,ic *'> EHMIM Of A. DmWhMI G.n.«l 


-Ig^OVEBATr 


MW Ul|| t ^ >JIU( > g or dlnilWnnrtn t fn B bch.HHi | 0 kHUw Cama inW 

H P«] 

JUT Lg^'i. “Win [ «TT7-—M^i^CASHcmi^iW 

/SmOV^ENTSkT^IC SALA ^ 18 percent b 0 lw«nS^fl^^fj 

SiSS MSSi -if Ol emp.ovees «. 

\ Lm“S^v. on U» ^rvev dB, «- CT 

/ 

f TH. SALAIties. WAGES AND PRICES 


ARE YOUR SALARY 
SCALES REALISTIC, 
REWARDING AND 
COMPETITIVE? 
260 key positions are 
analysed nationwide. Job 
responsibilities are 
defined and salary 
packages are analysed to 
show basic salaries and 
all associated benefits. 


TOP EXECUTIVE 


GENERA| 




ARE YOU MOVING WITH 
THE TIMES IN YOUR 
STRUCTURE OF RATES 
AND BENEFITS? 
Movements are clearly 
summarised and 
comparisons made with 
Australian counterparts. 


[ oi Aveng* 

hone ulaiy 

I before lam, dm) 1 

Consumer Pno* 
Inda, * 


1977 ■ 1978 


>»3 0 Iia.2 ? 


Effective 

j b »»‘C u, *ynEiA7\\lE MOVEMENTS IN 
Lm-C" thaNSTASM AN SALARIES 


Tniw Av««i*oe iai*«v ** 

AVfHADC MFC MIM1 FSBC i NT »aI OF AUSfAALtAN 
AS AT II SfBTiMBER 1«* J AVERAGE SAlAHV__ 


AUMIIAUA ' NEW I ^ \ 1323 MJHtf'TWi 

M ! -sir; -* c ™ uSj 


TOP MANAGEMENT__1-— 

-TTT 1 40160 

C hul tittuun A _I——-■■ 

Stmor E'leut 1 **. , |— 

gininr Eneuli«». 


PA GREENWOOD IS \ 

THEMOSTTHOROUGH \ 

AND WELL DOCUMENTED i 

SALARY SURVEY * 

AVAILABLE TO NEW 
ZEALAND MANAGEMENT. 

0ver580 organisations— 
large and small, in both 
private and public sectors 
provide the actual data, ■ 
covering 28,000 employees 
In 260 key positions, from . . 

chief executive down. They 
receive In return the twice 
yearly reports, analysed by 
industry, area and size of organisation. 
Each year specific elements of reward 
policy are specially surveyed—this year 
we look at leave positions. 
THENEXTSURVEY WILL TAKE PLACE 
SHORTLY. THE ANNUAL 
PARTICIPATION FEE IS $175-S350 
depending on size OF 
ORGANISATION., - 
SIMPLY PHONE US, OR COMPLETE 
; THE COUPON FOR FULL, 
•EXPLANATORY BROCHURE. 


St mor .. • _j|—" g 

caSSS. —-1ST COmP "'^ 

*TM --t 

\ 4,2 SUP rf R ^^n d U .^nhiv , f»vB participants in the PA-Graanyvood Survey corn 

J Four hundred and BlflhtY t> ^ |rate a wpef6n n U allon achama lor ri 

Y jSSSTSSiiS ..w. J** I* •" «•» «• 18 < uiam ‘ l ” 0,,< ‘ ln9 ‘J 

\ TYPES OF BENEFITS 

\ tAanvr^ I W smt ™J t sehemijD fcich provide iboth « P»™ ion ay 

1 yw sarrssr *..■*- * - ■ 

Vconfidenlielitv. M 


ARE YOU FULLY 
INFORMED ON 
CURRENT TRENDS 
AND POLICIES? 

Management Is brought 
up-to-date with the very 
latest reward options. 


applicants gave "Hmltadwj 
WnojjIvmPloytM^PpF 5 


Lin current I 

da 


•: 7 ’:X . 


r r 


A 


GREENWOOD 

To: 

PA Management 
Consultants Limited 
R.O. Box 4178 
Auckland 1. 
Telephone: 32-743 




** i 1 ' i. *’ 


'[V :" 


Please send me full details of the 
PA Greenwood Salary Survey; 

Name: ......;___ .4........ 

• -1^ 

Position: .;,., 

Company;......,... y., . . 

T Address:; .• 

•- k 1 . k '. , j. r ‘ i;|]; 

;; Telephone:,...,;. ^ 
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Southland put all its eggs in the Comalco basket 


A BELATED effort by 
Southland promotional inte¬ 
rests to encourage the 
Fletcher-CSR-Alusuisse con¬ 
sortium to establish its 
200,000-tonnc aluminium 
smelter in the province seems 
doomed to failure. 

Southland interests, led by 
the Southland United Council, 
representing all territorial local 
authorities, solidly plumped 
for Comalcn Ltd’s second 
smelter proposal at Tiwai Point 
when the South Island power 
“surplus” was being auctioned 
off. 

At a public meeting earlier 
this year, they put all their eggs 
in one basket and tuld the 
(fiivcmmcnt the second 
smelter in the South Island 
should be built by Comalco at 
Tiwai i'oim. 

The united council made 
submissions to Wellington on 
the desirability of the Contulco 
proposals. Hut ns the Aus¬ 
tral inn-based company did not 
even have the chnncc to discuss 
its proposals with the Govern¬ 
ment after they were submitted, 
it was ubviousty never in the 
hum. 

There were good reasons for 
such support. Many ot the 
Incititles are already at Tiwai 
and the area is a good one en¬ 
vironmentally.;! factor even the 
Nature Conservation Council 
has noted. 

But the Government's deci¬ 
sion to allow Fletchers to 
proceed, preferably in Otago, 
left the Southland interests 
with j basket of broken eggs. 

I k teller tepre -enurne*. 
have been t«» Southland to 
check over local sites. 

The only local authority 


which gave them support or 
encouragement was the 
Southland Harbour Board. 
That welcome paled beside that 
extended by Otago business 
interests, in spite of the strong 
conservation lobby there. 

Since the decision, the 
Southland interests have been 
sifting through the pieces and 
preparing a case for the second 
smelter to be established 
locally. 


Initially, three sites were put 
forward - Riverton, north of 
Invercargill, and Awarua, 
between Invercargill and Bluff, 
which will become the future 
heavy industry site for the 
province. 

Tiwai Point was suggested, 
but NBR understands that both 
Fletchers and Comalco would 
be extremely reluctant to have 
their factories virtually along¬ 
side each other. 


Fletchers would have to 
share facilities now used ex¬ 
clusively by New Zealand 
Aluminium Smelters Ltd, and 
Comalco does not relish the 
thought of competing further 
for labour in a province where a 
large part of the workforce is 
already unsettled through the 
seasonal nature of the freezing 
industry. 

But the Riverton and north 
of Invercargill sites were 
quickly ruled out as unaccep¬ 


table. The Awarua site remains 
barely a possibility. 

AH this means an uphill 
struggle for the Southland 
promoters trying to interest 
Fletcher representatives in the 
province, and local leaders are 
privately saying that the battle 
is already lost. 

In any event, with the third 
potline at Tiwai Point, the 
province will still have a larger 
smelter than that proposed by 


Trials give insights into import licence system 


From Page 1 

Along with seven others 
granted, the licences totalled 
J8H65. 

In the l‘>75-76 liLcnMiig 
year, Wung made (W» applici- 
tiintsuiul 5U were granted, 20 of 
them by Pound. lor 
VI 5,791. A year later 91 ap¬ 
plications were filled and 
Pound gran ted all hut one to the 
value ol SI 13.615. In the 
I977-7H year, 72 applications 
were made. Four were rejected 
by Pound, live rest granted to a 
value ol VI 3X.555. 

The 1975-76 atul 1976-77 
licensing years, beginning from 
July 1. were peril k.Is of econ¬ 
omic rest limit when the 
( iovernment ordered a stricter 
import regime. 

At the IjiM trial, the Crown 
produced evidence to show that 
Pound'had issued his good 
Iriend Wong Kay King with 
non-basic special licenses to¬ 
talling V15U.\MO between 1*»75 
.md hi' retirement in l‘>7s. 

I lie i n.wn ,il .•. p.-mlcd tail 
that Hi tig’s nun-basic .special 
licences Jjad dropped sig¬ 
nificantly since Pound retired. 


Regardless of the outcome, 
none of the juries were satisfied 
that the evidence was sufficient 
to meet the criteria explained 
by Mr Justice Quillinm to ob¬ 
tain a conviction. Hut the trials 
gave a remarkable insight into 
the import licensing .system. 

• A system that appeared to 
work best when the wheels were 
well oiled with lunches, parties 
and ‘close personal contact 
between importers and officers 
handling licence applications. 

• Where u licensing officer 
would handle all the applica¬ 
tions nude by one importer 
despite promotion u« a higher 
level where he might rtgluly 
feel no longer obliged to deal 
with minor decisions that could 
W made by his subordinates. 

• Where senior officers 
seemed to have little kn« >wledge 
of the Government's overall 
policy and ln*w that was being 
interpreted in regard to par- 
ticul.it item cmlcs. 

• Wheri' • elm ,r ol ticc i s decided 
they knew be a. despite 
Government policy to the 
contrary. 

• Where some licensing of¬ 


ficers were prepared to state in 
court they would have made 
similar decisions to Pound. 

The results - the Crown 
maintained — were: 

• Applications made in August 
1975 by Wong being rejected 
by one officer but resubmitted ji 
month later and approved by 
Pound; 

• Licences worth $25,000 
grunted to Wong after 
Pound's authority ;is a licensing 
officer had been revoked for 
which p.ut of the ducumeuw- 
lioii is missing Iroin Trade and 
Industry's files; 

• Applications that seemed 
to be lodged ill large batches 
ami processed over the next 
lour or live mouths in smaller 
batches 

• Applications that seemed 
to get caught up in the 
seemed to get caught upS in the 
system till stirred by some 
evetiP. such as the booking by 
l ling »| tickets for the Mvl- 
b"iu lie l ’up m l'»7fi ,ui.I l'»77. 
though b..tli inps were sub¬ 
sequently paid tor by Pound; 

• Other applications succeed¬ 
ing - coinciding with Pound's 


birthdays — after being lodged 
far same time. Evidence had 
been given that the Pound and 
Hing families frequently cele¬ 
brated each other's birth days 
because their friendship 
stretched hick over 20 years. 

None was Mitticicnt to con¬ 
vince any of the juries. 

To be satisfied that there 
was u conspiracy to del rauil, Mr 
Justice (juillimit said, it was not 
sufficient for the Grown to 
show only that Pound had ex¬ 
ceeded his iiutboruy. 

it also had to be proved 
beyond reasonable ihiiibi that 
the importers and Pound 
rich her.ilcly got together with 
intent to deh.tud the public. 

(iotiiisel tor all three iut- 
p<'tiers maintained that the 
secret workings of the Trade 
and Industry Department in 
administering the import 
licensing system policies meant 
there w.is no possible way nit 
importer could be slid to know 
that he W.IS del ruilJmg the 
public when his only intention 
was to further his business in¬ 
terests by getting the maximum 
licence allocation. 


Fletchers, and the building of 
that (ratline means a further 350 
jobs in Southland. 

Locals believe that if the 
environmental issues become 
too “hot” in Otago, the 
Fletchers consortium is more 
likely to look at sires further 
north, such as Timaru or 
Oamaru where such develop¬ 
ments would be warmly wel¬ 
comed. 

Nevertheless, detailed 
proposals are being drawn up 
lor Fletchers, outlining the 
advantages of establishing the 
second smelter in Southland. 

But as more than one local 
lcaderhassaid,it$eemsacaseof 
too little, too late. A broader 
approach initially would have 
given the province a stronger 
hand. 

But even that would not have 
overcome the problem of where 
the second smelter would be 
sited in the deepest South. 

On tnp of that, conserva¬ 
tionists’ outcries would have 
been a certainty. The second 
sine Iter proposal was never 
enthusiastically received in 
Southland among the general 
public, and there has been little 
react itm to the news that 
Comalco missed out. 

NobinJv doubts the impor¬ 
tance of the present smelter to 
the economic welfare of ln- 
vcrcai gill- But it could be 
clearly -ocn that having two 
need not necessarily double the 
benefits 

The general reaction appears 
tohe. in •.pile of the c minis ins ni 
of the Gniied Ct mncil and other 
local bodies, that the T iwni 
smelter is being expanded to its 

S lanned maximum output, and 
ouihland should be satisfied 
with that. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car... so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When thereb no road, 
it makes its own. 


Here's (our wheels for super-tough power, 
proved not on rough roods ... but on no roods 
at aJL Wherever you wont to go. Lend Cruiser will 
lake you - round dip. 

Its engine is tried end true, 4230cc 
developing 128 HP (5AE gross) el 3600 RPM. 
Thai’s plenty ot power for hitklimbtnfl, highway 
cruising, or off-roed exploring Built to last. Land 
Cruiser Is ready (or any trial you want to put It 
through. 

Lots of attention has been paid to making 
Land Cruiser last Ot) ts Force-led throughout the 


front axle helps Land Cruiser through sand, mud 
and any other hazard. And the same dual-tine 
brakes that are so lafe off-road are double 
protection on the tarmac. 

, Specialty designed seats let the drivel's 
shoulders end long move Freely while the hips 
are held firm and snug. This is best for rough 
going. Bui that same comfort comes through on 
the highway too... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eliminates stale air. 

When you're out In the wilderness, you need 
a partner that la a# heart. -. Land Cruiser la. It 
will take any road. And when there's no road. It 
makes Its own. Toyota engineering made It that 

THINK rr OVER. 

TOYOTA 
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Editorial 


FORMER Trade and Industry Department 
officer Brian Pound will not face further 
(rials on' conspiracy charges, now that the 
Solicitor-General has decided to stay 
proceedings after three juries in die Wel¬ 
lington High Court had failed to reach ver¬ 
dicts. 

But the system of import licensing which 
he administered cannot be allowed to escape 
indictment, 

Enough light has been cast on our con¬ 
troversial method of import control in recent 
years to expose a system that — by granting 
commercial privileges which favour some 
businessmen and disadvantage others — 
becomes vulnerable to the abuse that has 
resulted in irregularities and Impropriety. 
Both the La Varis affair and the Pound trials 
have revealed the system’s administrative 
shortcomings; the Milliiron decision makes 
dear weaknesses in the decision-making 
procedures. There is evidence, too, that the 
system has been used as a political pork- 
barrel, from which goodies have been given 
in return for services rendered to the party 
that happens to be the Government of the 
day. 

The system stands indicted on a number of 
counts. e 

• It wastes money because it obliges import¬ 
ers to curry favour with bureaucrats. Many 
importers insist that you don’t get an Import 
licence without pushing your Interests — and 
they don’t take civil servants out to lunch 
because they enjoy their charm and con¬ 
versation. The cost ultimately is borne by the 
consumer. 

• It provides a commercial advantage 
that can be sold (trading in licences Is illegal, 
but officials (urn a blind eye). Thus Kevin 
Meates sold a $50,000 licence for $26,000 — a 
60 per cent mark-up for a licence-holder who 
did nothing but sell the licence before the 
goods were even ordered. 

• It is a secret system. The department 
not only keeps the names of import licence- 
holders secret but it also keeps secret the 
policy under which licences are granted. The 
Import licence schedule is. public, but 


The night Talboys 
missed his chance 

AFTER ihe Government caucus meeting on July 
31, Deputy Prime Minis ter Brian Talboys said the 
Government wanted to locate American con¬ 
sumer crusader Ralph Nader for evidence of 
telephone lapping in this country. But even the 
SIS wasn’t up to tracking down Citizen Ralph, 
apparently, because Talboys conceded: “Nobody 
knows where he is.” 

Hundreds of people, of course, took the op¬ 
portunity 1 to listen to Nader during his brief New 
Zealand tour at functions that were far from secret 
(what else, from a staunch advocate of open 
government?) 

And the fact that Attorney-General Jim McLay 
was able to send Nader a telegram expressing 
concern at the phone-tapping claims suggests he 
had no problem locating the man. 

According to an official in Talboys’ office, 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoonhad been advised in 
advance by T VNZ staff of Nader’s visit, and in 
mm had referred the matter to TalboyB in his 

". fi ng PM bur fht.fro-.kiiH iwr, ^ 

problem is setting up a meeting at a suitable time; 
Talboys had meetings when Nader was free, 
Nader had meetings on a 'right schedule when 
Talboys was free. 

The Thursday of that caucus meeting had 
looked promising, and it had been thought the two 
.would meet then, but nothing officially was arr¬ 
anged; And hopes that the two could get together 
at snort notice had been thwarted when Nader 


department officers have another book — 
kept confidential - with pages of policy 
guidelines to complement the public 
schedule. The consumers who pay dearly to 
the favoured parties, and who therefore have 
a vital interest In the way the system works 
and the benefits it bestows, are kept in the 
dark. 

• Goods covered by import licensing invari¬ 
ably are in short supply and the importers — 
unless they are under price control — can 
charge what they like for them. 

• There is no incentive for importers to 
shop around for the cheapest goods. It can 
pay them — for example — to bring in one 
spare part worth $5 rather than two of die 
same parts for $2.50 each. The same profit is 
made for one $5 part as for two $2.50 parts 
with half Ihe handling costs. 

• The Pound trials and the La Varis inquiry 
showed that import licence officers exercise 
a wide discretion. Thus the system is one of 
rule by men, not rule by law, which makes it 
vulnerable if not to corrupt practices, then to 
suspicions of corruption. And because of the 
secrecy, Trade and Industry officials may be 
suspected of Irregularity when In fact they 
have been scrupulously honest 

• Import Ucenslng Invites the displeas¬ 
ure of our trading partners. It Is against the 
spirit of GATT because it imposes a quan¬ 
titative restriction on Imports. 

The recent trials — stemming from dis¬ 
coveries made during the Ombudsman’s 
inquiry into the La Varis affair — make it 
obviouB that the department is not its own 
best watchdog. 

Early in 1978, Trade and Industry Minister 
Lance Adams-Schneider said he was satis¬ 
fied with the Information being supplied to 
him by his department head about allega¬ 
tions of Irregularities in the handling of the 
La Varis licences. He had not sought an in¬ 
quiry, he told reporters. But he suggested an 
inquiry was justified into a news media that 
was obviously embarrassing him. 


“I want to make it quite clear I have every 
confidence In the integrity of my officers as 
far as import licensing applications are con¬ 
cerned,” Adams-Schneider said then. He 
had seen a report prepared by department 
secretary Harry Clark , and despite being 
made aware of subsequent allegations, he 
insisted it was "quite clear” there was no dirt 
under the departmental carpet. His only 
worry was that confidential information had 
been made public. 

Indeed, Adams-Schneider and Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon rebuked NBR 
reporter Warren Berryman and TV One’s 
Spencer Jolly for what they claimed was the • 
“harrassing” of Trade and Industry staff. 
But If it had not been for the continuing 
disclosures by those and other reporters 
about the department’s handling of tltc La 
Varis company’s import licences, there 
would have been no Ombudsman’s inquiry. 
And if there had been no Ombudsman’s in¬ 
quiry, there might have been no investiga¬ 
tion into the administrative work of Brian 
Pound. 

Last week, Clarke finally conceded that 
one of his top men—apart from the questions 
at issue In the three trials - had “acted im¬ 
properly in several respects” from the 
department’s viewpoint. Pound had failed to 
fallow the proper procedures on several oc¬ 
casions when personally handling import 
licences ... policies laid down by the 
Government and by the Minister of Trade 
and Industry frequently had not been fol¬ 
lowed ... he had approved licences when he 
no longer had delegated authority... he had 
close personal relationships with two bu¬ 
sinessmen, and in those circumstances 
should have made that known to senior of¬ 
ficers and not dealt with applications from 
those people... he had been wrong to accept 
a trip to China paid for by an importer when 
he was still an officer in the department. 

Two years earlier, the Ombudsman found 
errors of judgement in the La Varis case 
which resulted “materially” from the 
cumulative effect on the departmental of¬ 
ficers concerned of the former Taupo MP’s 


Without word of a lie 


became tied up in a television interview. 

Thus no meeting took place, the official said. 

But there was at least one golden opportunity 
for Talboys to express his grievances face to face. 
Nader was taken by Labour’s Ann Hercus and 
Geoff Palmer into the VIP lounge at Wellington 
airport while he awaited a homeward flight on the 
Friday evening. She sat him down within a few 
feciof Talboys, McLay and Health Minister Gair. 

McLay promptly introduced himself to Nader, 
Gair followed suit, and they enjoyed what ap¬ 
peared to be a convivial chat (which subsequently 
involved Agriculture Minister Duncan Macln- 
tyr?) 

Talboys wandered off to another corner of the 
room to talk with fellow politicians. 


Getting to the meat 
of takeover talk 

PETER Norman, chairman of the Borthwicks 
. ..fcfcW-Ztfflaftd advisory board, tells us his company 
has received M nb approach from WaitHki at all”. 

He said he was conscious of the widespread 
speculation that Waitaki is bidding to take over 
Borthwicks. But even if it was based on fact, “it 
would not be my job to comment. It would be the 
board in London that did that. Any comment I can 
make would be academic”. 

But the gossip remains that.the fight is on, but 
that Borthwicks is keen to stop Waitaki from 


News & Baarturw 

„ . Colin James,. Rae Mazengarb, 

■S5fett»n Sell, ; Jack Hotider 


Essentially, he complained that atima 

procedures were not followed in ih e J 

of the La Varis licences. 

How many more investigations and trU 
do wc need to expose the folly of ihh» 
pensive system of protection? 

The Pound case had many lessons fa to, 
department, Clarke said. SomeprowdC 
had been tightened; other changes In 
system had been made ... It was ahm, 
case of deja vil In October 1878, ^ 
department announced it was moving k 
institute some of the reforms suggested h 
the Ombudsman’s report. For example,i 
was reviewing the extent to which stem 
must shroud its activities. It hasn’t gonefr 
on that score. 

The irony for the department'sIntegmJ 
that an open system probably would lr 
deterred Pound from acting improperly 
as long as he did - and if It failed to doth 
would have ensured his irregular actb 
were soon exposed. 

In the past, NBR has urged ptut 
frankness both to enable public m&- 
standing of departmental procedure cl 
discourage impropriety, and to protectik 
integrity of civil servants who may bewa 
vulnerable to public suspicion when to 
grant commercial favours - as In the U 
Varis case — to people with political at 
ncctlons. Public suspicion of power is allayr- 
only by a constant scrutiny of the Govern- 
ment and its administration. As London' 1 
Sunday Times has pul it: “Politician] mid 
prefer a managed press. They argue ihitlw 
reporting makes it more difficult to do their 
job. Soil docs. But it nlso makes It much mem 
difficult to do their job badly.” 

—MEffis 


taking over the international organisation. 

One possible ploy — it may try to sell its New 
Zealand arm to Canterbury Frozen Meat. 

CFM can’t be comfortable about the takeover 
talk. Waitaki would take over the marketing of its 
meat if it takes over Borthwicks. CFM is purely a 
meat processor, and Borthwicks now markets its 
production. 

But there was no speculation in his company 
about CFM, Norman told us. 


Admen took insufficient 
shine to Super Star 

AFTER just three issues, the weekly Super Star 
Mirror (ided out. 

Publisher Alan Hitchins - phone-smashing 
former Sunday News editor recently returned 
from a stint with press mogul Rupert Murdoch, 
said Super Star suspended publication because of 
the lack of support from the ad agencies. Agencies 
report they were not happy with the quality of the 
tabloid, 

“There was nothing wrong with thepublication 
so far as we were concerned. We just couldn’t 
convince the agencies,” Hitchens said. 

He said sales were okay. “From a print run of 
25,000 we only got 8 to iO.per cent returns from 
distribution points spread from Turangi to North 
Auckland,” he said, 

But “we were promised a lot of ads that didn’t 
eventuate. It was pointless pouring in money 
without advertising support.” 


Hitchens mi id Super Star had been suspeiu. - 
until he could gain ad agency support. Hew- 
then have another go. , 

In the meantime Hitchens is looking _ 
freelance work. U is understood he might retura 
Murdoch’s publications if all else fails- 


Censorship in 
newspaper office 

JOURNALISTS rend 10 lose tlw*"l»S£ 
be damned” instincts when it come* 10 ^ 
of their own union. ji b 

Normally, they relish the chance ® 

. public all - well, as much as they 
about everything from Marginal 
scandals to the winners of the sconei^r* •. * 
local WDFF meeting. ^ i 

But that talent for revelation ; 
penchant for censorship when : uiuOT|“"^( 
the focus of quizzical interest. f 

at least one branch of die 
about the reasons behind NZJUs^j^^^ 
Conway’s tendering hi* ^ig^^’-ji nBW’J 

suspended on pay by the nati^palc 011 .■ , ij 
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Identifying exceptions the key to effective control 


l>yj Roger Jenkins 

llONIKlH. minims one «»l the hum killling 
■ ihstiick-s between :i nun.igcr ;iinl tltc cltcctive 
Loikluct of hi' businc*. It shouldn't lv. But it is 
hard u* think uf any other -.ingle (actor winch 
ire-lies so much heartburn ;ind v*M a-* cmtirol. 

At the heart of the problem lie' the widely held 
belie! that to control thing' - in control a pattern 
1 4 event' or products - you miw control cvety 
event, every item. 

So, iit the out'et. we find tin overwhelming 
tendency fur the manager to try to control the 
whole swathe In other word', the manager find' 
himself inexorably bound up with Murphy'' L aw: 
il something cun conceivably g.» wrong, it will. 

In fau. tiling' generally move correct lv and 
according to plan. Ihe general management 
tr.iineu■ <rl- within which tie eieii m.iioni- 
I .••}•)■•ii- ^ll -.Ii tree the h -1'iiic • v .Mi i -I- .*n- 
\>l ccHisuenvioU'iic" will ensure rival Ihimikss 
conduct does follow a general plan. 

Yel m< much «*f New Zealand nianagemem is 
me--bed in uprootinc the tree to examine the 
r>'i«t- I hi. Loiwuni emplu'is on all-embracing 
control lead' to giant problems with the control 
mechanisin' ihemcelve' 

Tile huge over-runs in computing cost' which 
have become such a feature <•( both the public and 
rite private sector are J direct result of con troll 
overkill. 

The key w ctYociive control, in my experience, 
i.s to identify the exceptions to the planned state u! 
affairs. This brings to control the precision of the 
rillc rather than the scatter effects of the shotgun. 

One obvious management lesson in the last 
decade is that resources must be concentrated on 


ilk-'i- operation, v.eu made possible through 
exception Coni ml the plan w.» 4 . laid out Built 
into the great scheme weredi-viic. Im cmiirolliug 
and identifying departure* limn ilk- plan - ex- , 
i options. j 

It is true that through iron discipline, system 
and rigid job definition - the military can identity 
departures In mi the norm, ami then apply cor¬ 
rective action, faster than most organisations. [Im 
the obvious conclusion is that a rigorous man¬ 
agement system using exception control as its 
mam corrective tool was. in fact, highly effective. 

A key advantage ot exception control is that you 
avmJ the middleman who. today, i>. generally 
someone connected with accountancy or com- 

putuig professions. "Hie niic-.fion so niic-niiHlavtx: 

Who control- ihe controller' 

Mnl.es b\ lex ..oinpiiic-r p..-i ■-inu-l in BiUaiil 

,i. ■• -1 i- I.- i-.- •• -. -.. 

l-'.'lli'ldc'll !«' ll-ckcllolilc drfl.i cOlHfl -.pccl-tll .Is. 

liven so, computer people in New Zealand 
generally agree that inventory control is the main 
priority area for any system of control. Over¬ 
anxious to apply their new machinery, wc have 
watched as Mli the public and private sector rush 
m put their p.i\roll- on a complex electronic 

-Weill. 

‘llwy would have been so much wiser to fust 
address the inventory issue and let the pay clerk 
cuminuc. competently, with the pay slips. Payroll, 
in fact, is too easy a task to allot the still-expensive 
computer. 

Again, wc find that the desire to impose a mesh 
of control over everything renders a fundamental 
task — such as the payroll — a computer priority. 

The old-style pay clerk's main duty was to 


the priority area. The haphazard application of concentrate on the exceptions to the payroll. The 


resource, surely, has been one of the great prob¬ 
lems in the New Zealand experience over that 
period. 

This applies to control. Control mechanisms 
must be concentrated on what is going wrong and 
not diluted over the broad plain of things 
proceeding to plan. 

Control systems have grown so fashionable in 
the last four years that management increasingly 
has lost sight of the objectives. The sheer com¬ 
plexity of the set-ups has clouded what it is all 
about — results. 

A control system, whether electronic or man¬ 


ual, is non-productive. It remains an adjunct to the the close of every day. Often they could rely on 
hriKid sweep of production. The great p>y- intuition, based on long-experienccr 


ch«’logical problem in New Zealand is t«i imagine 
lii.ii in some ways these glamorous machines are 
somehow a profit centre in themselves. 


derive limn this kvdlvu.k, the exi epimus. the tncoiiirol. 1 he “emiti nl ' iiui'i not bedtltie-ed.iinl 
deviations limit the pl.iimed senes ot events. diluted over the hmad ••pecirmu pcrl>inning ac- 
'I lie exceptions are what uui'l be made subject cording in plan. 


Fiiumcial & Commercial Research Bureau 


vast bulk of the payroll was routine. Even if the 
payroll is computerised the outdated trend, most 
notable in the public service, for staff to be paid in 
notes and coin means that the pay clerk must 
become involved anyway. 

’Ihe essence of the control by exception is the 
signal that alerts the manager to the problem 
sometime before it becomes a problem. 

In day s gone by this signal was often sounded by 
the book-keeper or warehouseman. Until perhaps 
15 years ago these people would never dream of 
letting (he sun set on an unbalanced book. 

They knew the precise status of everything at 


Tltc high Jegrec of j»h mobility, of course, has 
brought that era to an end - but not entirely. The 
imperative today lor total control, centralised 


It is true that some firms not directly involved as control of everything, has much to do with the 
computer manufacturers or bureau houses may general trend for the individual to hand over an 
gain some financial return hy hiring out surplus increasing proportion or the control over his own 
time. But for the overwhelming majority of users, destiny to the state. 

the computer does not earn money. It may save We wont to be looked after. Accordingly, wc 
vou money. But it will not earn it. find a general trend to control an increasing 

Indeed, the control of every component in a proportion of industrial and commercial activity, 
plan of action is a relatively new innovation in even a* that activity continues to follow its original 
industrial history. The sheer thrust of the mar- critical path toward an objective, 
keting drives of the electronic dam processing In cftcct, then, wc find that perhaps W per cent 

industry is chiefly responsible for broad spread control power is not needed. It is diffused over 
control. objects and events that simply do not need con 

By today’s standards such projects as D Day and u0 ,U , ’ n B', . 

the Berlin airlift would have been impossible What is control? It is simply regulation, holding 
without millions of megabytes of computing things in check. "Hiere is no great complexity to ir. 
power. But, as we know, these unbelievable Yet in so many instances the control process so 
movements of men and materials were accom- often becomes a giant of a problem in rtsclf. 
plished successfully. There are three basic steps to control. The first 

_ - - is the laying down of clear-cut standards: The 

J Roger Jenkins is a Wellington-baaed man- second is the feedback, the broad mnofeventibthe 
agement systems specialist. account of what is going on. The third step u to 
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How to save up 
to 97% on the 
cost of redoing 
your offices. 


Start with the Westinghouse ASD 




Rearrange a conventional office, 
and you nave to move walls and 
unmovable partitions; modify air 
conditioning, lighting, carpeting 
and other flooring; and spend up to 
$25 per square foot to do It. - 
Rearrange with the ASD Open 
Office System, and you’ll spend 
less than 76$ per square foot. 
Because ASD was designed to 
change with your business. 

You’ll save space, too, because 
ASD work stations are engineered 



to facilitate specific tasks. So you 
can tit the same number of people 
Into smaller space without sacri¬ 
ficing productivity or comfort. 

We’d like to tell you more. But 
we're running out of space. 

We have a long-*and very interesting 
—story. . . 

W**tlvH)h<>u*« ASD - 

Making more people more productive 
in less spaceat lower cost. 
Manufactured under licence In 
NZ A Australia bjr. 


1 563437 FA Bet 3019? 
2061 

rnarjiu 
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Heard of 
Herzberg? 


COLIN James’ article, “Job 
dissatisfaction comes into 
focus", caused me ro check the 
date on my copy uf the NDR, 
No, it was correct — July 14 
1980. The content of the article 
however, implied a break¬ 
through in our understanding 
of the causes of job satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction. Unfortun¬ 
ately the views presented were 
none other than the well-worn 
theory of Prof Frederick 
Herzberg (c 1959.) 

It is not uncommon to hear of 
an alleged time-lag in the in¬ 
troduction of new ideas to New 
Zealand but the Heylcn Re- 
wardi Centre seems to have 
taken a long rime to “discover" 
Herzberg. The two-factory 
theory of motivation has been 
around tor 20 years, been 
heavily criticised since its in¬ 
troduction and largely dis¬ 
missed by many behavioural 
scientists. This seems a classic 
aisc ofrcdiscovering the wheel. 

It was Herzberg (not Fink- 
Jcnson) who proposed that job 
dissatisfaction was associated 
with certain extrinsic, coniex- 
xual work factors — poor com¬ 
pany policy and administra¬ 
tion, supervision, pay, working 
condi t ions and so on. 

Herzberg called these 
"hygiene” factors. A separate 
set of factors (termed 
"motivators” by Herzberg) 
were associated with positive 
satisfaction. These were in¬ 
trinsic, work content factors - 
achievement, recognition, ad¬ 
vancement, and so on. 


NBR readers should realise 
that the Heylen Research 
Centres “discoveries”, as 
reported, are both dated and 
flawed. Herzberg’a work has 
been severely criticised — for 
the suspect methodology em¬ 
ployed in the original study, the 
narrowness of sample used and 
for the obvious over-sim¬ 
plification ofa complex process 
such as motivation. 

The reporr may also mislead 
when it implies that satisfaction 
(morale, satisfaction and con¬ 
tentment seen to he used in¬ 
terchangeably) will lead to 
performance. The simplicity of 
this relationship has an obvious 
appeal but is not supported by 
the evidence. The relationship 
is far more complex (see 
Charles Greene, Business Ho¬ 
rizons, October 1972). The ar¬ 
ticle refers to two groups who 
were “contented in their work". 

Is the Heylen Centre proposing 
a "conicntedness - perfor¬ 
mance” theory? 

Hcrzbcrg’s work is viewed 
by many as an important con¬ 
tribution to our understanding 
of motivation (or more accu¬ 
rately job satisfaction). 

The two-factor theory did 
point to the importance of cer¬ 
tain factors in the work place as 
they influenced satisfaction. 
Another view, however, is that 
Hcrzberg's gross over-sim¬ 
plifications set back the un¬ 
derstanding of the process of 
motivation. 

In I960, few behavioural 
scientists in New Zealand 
would react with much surprise 
or interest to the Hevlen Re¬ 
search Centres "discoveries”. 

W G Jones 
Hamilton 


Replying to 
allegations 

I TAKE strong exception to 
your editorial {NBR July 28) in 
which you allege that I gave 
blatantly false information to 
the Parliamentary journalists. I 
had no inrention of building up 
public expectations of an 
agreement between [he 
Fletcher consortium and die 
Government on the aluminium 
smelter. Government had 
received three proposals which 
were being assessed. The 
Fletcher consortium proposal 
was the most attractive to 
Government but both the 
Comalco proposal and the 
Reynolds aluminium proposal 
have been carefully looked at by 
the Government which was 
prepared to continue negotia¬ 
tions with both of the alterna¬ 
tives if a number of commit¬ 
ments could not be obtained 
from the Fletcher consortium. 
Indeed, to have told the Press 
Gallery that I had expected an 
agreement would have been 




going much too far, and would 
have indeed weakened my 
negotiating position with 
Fletchers and their partners. 

During discussions with the 
Fletcher consortium a number 
of issues were raised by both 
sides which could well have 
frustrated any agreement on 
price and the allocation of 
electricity. These issues 
required consultation with 
overseas principals by tele¬ 
phone during the conferences 
and it would not have been a 
surprise to me if Government 
was not able to get an agreement 
with Fletchers and had 
proceeded with negotiations 
with the other two proponents. 

As it was, the announcement 
made simply records rhat the 
Government has reached 
agreement with Fletchers on 
price and will continue to 
negotiate heads of agreement 
which still require resolution of 
a number of very important 
factors. If agreement cannot be 
reached on these orher matters, 
then it is still possible that 
Government would resume 


negotiations with the other 
proponents. 

The conclusions which you 
reached in your editorial show 
scant regard for the actual cir¬ 
cumstances aiul those members 
of the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery who were present and 
with whom I have discussed the 
matter agree with me. 

W I*' Hirch 

Mi ill si el* of linei'gy 

Till*! editor in I com mem was 
based on your reported 
comments at 3pm and 
4.30pm on (lie day the price 
deal wns agreed and their 
contrast with the sluteinciii 
issued by you and Trade and 
Industry Minister Lance 
Ad nins-Sclin elder after 
your meeting with Fletcher 
representatives. 

At Spin, you told jour¬ 
nalists there was no sign of 
an agreement and it would 
be “foolish to suggest any¬ 
thing is in the wind at this 
time”. 

At 4,30pm — just before 
meeting the Fletcher of¬ 
ficials - you said it was just 
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Correction 

FAYE Torrance's b 
answer to Mr Jufcu 
(NHR July 28) ihaili 
raad: ‘‘Has it ocoimhi 
that Venn Young bj£ 
truth and did not infitu-. 
set about to do aij#,* 
honest." The seniai 
incorrectly published i 
week's letter’s page. 
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Politics 


The waxing and waning of Labour’s core support 


by Colin James 

IT is frequently alleged that the 
labour Party has been losing 
touch with its traditional sup¬ 
port base, the manual worker. 

The National Party, eyes 
shining with crocodile tears of 
concern for the masses, is par¬ 
ticularly prone to making this 
diagnosis. 

President George Chapman 
has made much of the effect of 
the Andcrton new broom and 
the rise of a so-called left wing 
of intellectuals with bright 
ideas hut precious little real 
contact with the people they arc 
supposed to represent. 

This, of course, is self-serv¬ 
ing election propaganda. 
Though the policy now begin¬ 
ning to gell in Labour circles 
has been moving away from 
traditional Labour orthodoxy, 

it remains by and large attentive 
principally to the needs ul 
lower-income manual workers. 


But Chapman’s claims arc 
not groundless. As I have 
repeatedly mentioned in this 
column, such survey evidence 
as there is suggests that 
Labour’s grip on the higher- 
skilled manual workers - its 
founding class - is vulnerable. 

In 1975 a post-election sur¬ 
vey by the Heylen organisation 
accorded that vulnerability to 
National. In 1978 the post- 
election survey suggested it was 
Social Credit flint was doing the 
damage. 

To some extent one might 
expect sonic softness of support 
for Labour in this class. Many 
skilled manual workers moon¬ 
light or go out on their own 
account - thus climbing the 
income nnd/nr social ladder a 
little (towards National) or 
taking on the sorts of problems 
that best suit small businesses 
and push people in Social 
Credit's direction. 

Hut it also raised the quest ion 


of whether the long drift hy 
labour away from its tradi¬ 
tional dogma — its liberal drift 
□way from its conservative 
support base — is increasingly 
shaking loose its middle- 
ground core. 

The 1975 and 1978 surveys 
were not conclusive because the 
subsamplcs covering the in¬ 
dividual occupation categories 
were not big enough. 

However, since December, 
last year, the Heylon-iVarfona/ 
Business Review monthly poll 
data have been cross-tabulated 
with occupational data. And the 
first seven data tend to confirm 
the 1975 and 1978 information. 

The graph shows the Labour 
lead or lag compared with Na¬ 
tional in four key occupational 
categories and among the total 
sample (line !■). 

Line A is what might be 
called the “higher white collar" 
cliiss - jicople in the profes¬ 
sions and in directorial and 


managerial positions. National 
has had a fairly consistent 20 
per cent lead over the past eight 
months, as might be expected. 

National has also led in the 
next category (line B), the 
“lower white collnr” class — 
clerical workers, people in ser¬ 
vice occupations, salcspcopleof 
various sorts. 

But in this category, there 
does seem ro have been sonic 
drift to Labour. 

There appears to have been 
some drift the other way in line 
D - the "lower manual 
workers” with low or no skills. 
Labour’s lead of around 30 per 
cent appears to be declining. 

Labour did seem to be gain¬ 
ing ground in the “higher 
manual worker" category (line 
(!) - those with high skills who 
count themselves as being 
tradesmen or craftsmen. 

That was up to June. Hut in 
July the picture was muddied 
somewhat. 
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periods of photosynthesis, which in (urn 
increases the vines ability to supply natural 
Sugars to its grapes. 

And whereas the temperatures in the 
North can be higher, so are rainfall and 
cloudy days. Marlborough has the ability to 
provide consistent conditions that mature Ihe 
grapes slowly and delay harvest for as long as 
[•possible. 

E; In Marlborough classic grapes such as 
IMuller Thurgau, Rhine Riesling and Cabernet 
||auvignoii are producing wines (hat have 
ipready gained Montana and New Zealand 


recognition throughout the wine world. Indeed 
ut the 1980 International Wine and Spirit 
Competition held in London, Montana won 
4 golds, 1 silver and 2 bronzes. 

Montana was the first to recognise the 
unique climatic conditions that Marlborough 
could offer the classic grape. Others will follow. 


MONTANA 

ieadwgNgivZeahftdifiHte nyridofwim 


A pointer can be liu iikI in the 
table. It measures the "higher 
manual worker" category as a 
percentage ot the sample .is .1 
whnlf.nl “IhV.iI" \|.li*|v|'i| lllC 
1 1 nve m.1111 p.irlie .fib 111--. ihn-.-.- 
Who voted lor one ot them m 
1978 and /low say they would 
vine the same way) and “new” 
voters for those parties — 
recruits either from other par¬ 
ties, 11011 -voiingor from among 
lirst-iime voters ineligible in 
1978. 

The table shows that higher 
manual workers have fairly 
consistently formed a lower 
percentage of recruits to 
Labour than they represent 
among loyalists. The percen¬ 
tage of recruits in that category 
is also by and large below the 
percentage of those leaving the 
party. 

This suggests that Labour's 
overall hold on this group may 
be lessening — despite its ef¬ 
forts to attract union support. 

The picture is confirmed in 
the bottom two lines, showing 
Labour’s lead-lag in the ca¬ 
tegory as a whole and among 
"new” voters in the category'. 
Labour performs fairly con¬ 
sistently worse among the 
"new" voters than in the ca~. 
tegory as a whole. 

■ CmiwwlIji, h f gfl cr h\anual~ 
woiknaiLaliigliu ptuporuon 
of “new" National voters than 
‘Tnyals" and by and large a 
lower proportion than among 
“leavers". 

This suggests National is 
adding to its relative support in 
this group. Social Credit, like 
Labour, appears to be losing 
relative support. But it is no-' 
ticcable (perhaps significant) 
thatoverall this class he higher 
percentage of Social Credit 
support than of the other two 
parties. . 

How ominous Is this picture 
for Labour? Does it support the 
theory that It Is losing touch, 
wjth the .workers? • • 1 : 

: Not necessarily. Iq the lower 
manual worker" class. Labour 
appears to be recruiting faster. 

than its "loyal" share. . ; 

On the othetf hapd, so :dou 


National and Social Credit, 
indicating that this is perhaps 
partly a irunMiuuKil class, 
voters w-ndiug i»> move mu into 
‘•ihei l lasses a% they jfef oldei 

And 1 jhimr, 11 appears trtun 
the poll data, is shedding people 
in this category at a slower rare 
than it is gaining them, whereas 
National is losing them faster. 

Among the lower white col¬ 
lar category the picture is 
eluuded, though there does 
seem to have been a tendency 
for Labour to recruit better and 
National worse than their 
“loyal" figures would suggest 
they should. 

No party has been recruiting 
as well in the higher white 
collar class as “loyal” figures 
suggest they should — but Na¬ 
tional is maintaining its dear 
"loyal” lead over Labour 
among recruits. 

The data provides food for 
thought for Labour — though 
with the ever-present warning 
that the figures must be treated 
with care. 


MARGINS FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY . 
NARROW 

' " The margin between sal- . 

nrioa pfiU lu atJIIIOT 8X0OU- 

lives and those at lower ' 
levels continues to nar- . 
row.This trend Is evident 
from the PA Greenwood 
Salary Survey. In March ; 
1979, the before tax salary, 
of the Senior. Shorthahd 
TYpiat wae Jual under qQfy . 
or the Chief Executive’s. *. 
One year .later (in March 
1$a0) It has moved closer 
to 32%. in another exam- ;.* 

B le, the salary of a Design 1 
raftsman has moved In i 
twelve months from 54% to < 
56% ol that of the Senior ’ 
Exeoullve’s,. in charge of-; 
the ^nglnaerlng Functlph. . 

Similar movements can': 
be seen In salailjka in .thd 
Manufaoturlpg, and Opera-- 1 ' 
Ilona Functions.: *•.:•" ; v 
" Further: ipformaHon on 
- the survey, te-on; Page 4‘ot : 
this Issue.*: .'. J •: 
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How to improve 
your out-of-town business 



Auckland: South Pacific Hotel 

mmm 




Wellington: Hotel St George 
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Wellington: Hotel Waterloo 


Christchurch: Hotel Russley 


A business trip can be tough enough without a hotel that doesn't understand. 

At South Pacific Hotels, the businessman is Number One. 

We'll guarantee to improve your efficiency. For a start, our message service is fail-safe. 
We know that time's important so we can speed up food service 
or even your check-out just to make it easier for you. 

Because entertaining can be important, 

■ wrofferhigh-quality licensed restaurants with outstanding service and food. 
We've geared ourselves to be efficient because that's what you need. 

Stay with us and we'll improve your out-of-town efficiency. 

And tnats a promise. 

The South Pacific Hotel Network 

Abetterhotel. Fbrbetter business. 




SOUTH WCOTC HQtCun 

: A member of the South Pacific Hotels Croup 


■ ... 1- 

BoOkthfoi^ 

INS»NT©(^^!!f 

Telephone; Auckland 794-66Q Wellington 850-754;ChrtstchurchT^^; ■ »V 
Or your local Air New Zealand office or Traye .8 : 
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Economics 


Moving from obtuse abuse to informed debate 


Economics Correspondent 

ECONOMISTS have a ten¬ 
dency to disappear From the 
scene whenever an important 
economic debate gets under¬ 
way. 

It seems economists arc ex¬ 
tremely vain creatures who 
suffer painfully under the 
scrutiny of public opinion. 
Despite their tortnisc-like 
qualities, short necks and thick 
shells, economists appear 
frightened of nit nek and scurry 
away when questioned about 
their wurk. After years of 
education, they missed the ba¬ 
sic premise that sticks and 
stones may break my hones but 
names will never hurl me. 

Tliere is n new breed of 
economists willing to put their 
necks on the line. Some have 
become advocates f«'T interest 
groups. 

Peter Harris of the Public 
Service Association, Mux 
Bradford and Bill Poole of the 
Employers Federation, Bob 
Campbell id' the Drivers 
Federation, Don Brash of the 
Planning Council nnd Geoff 
Bertram of the Coalition for 
Open Government are among 
those who share the limelight. 

And others, such as Professor 
van Moescke of Otago Un¬ 
iversity, have published re¬ 
search results gained while 
working independently from 
any organisation. 

Van Moesekc's experience 
provides some useful insights 
into the diiicultics confronting 
economists who wish to 
stimulate discussion. He wem 
to some effort to provide the 
piibli*. with t.uf. and hemes %n 
dial the Government's decision 
todcvclop a new energy smelter 
ii-nlil he freely debated. He 
nught think twice before he 


produces research results for 
public debate again. 

Instead of debating van 
Moesekc's research, members 
of the Government debated his 
credibility. National Develop¬ 
ment Minister, Bill Birch even 
went so far as to say van Moc- 
seke was lying. 

Vun Moescke may have the 
economics profession to thank 
for some of the public derision 
that has been heaped in his di¬ 
rection. 

For some unknown reason, 
economists have developed a 
language which is extremely 
difficult to comprehend. The 
average layperson understands 
French better than they un¬ 
derstand economese- This lan¬ 
guage problem distances econ¬ 
omists from the public at large, 
surrounding them with mys¬ 
tique. 

It is this mystique which 
makes the public (and their 
poluical representatives) har- 
Ixmr both respect and fear ol 
the economist's prognosis. 

Since many economists 
refuse to communicate in a 
commonly understood lan¬ 
guage and the public has stub¬ 
bornly refused to get involved 
in economic skirmishes, the 
worth tit an economist's ar¬ 
gument depends on the 
credibility »»t the establishment 
die economist is associated with 
and the personality of the 
economist. 

But those economists who 
distance themselves must from 
the common masses lend to he 
held in the greatest respect. 
University economists rate the 
highest. The\ .tie rewarded w ith 
Inch lime. III. I iliio.' month- 
annual holiday to speak an 
academic version of cconnmcsc 
and keep their fingers (and 
figures) out ol the policy mak¬ 


ing arena. 

Van Moesekc has broken 
with convention by coming 
down out of his ivory tower 
although all of his training 
gives him the expertise for an¬ 
alysing issues like the costs and 
benefits of development 
projects. 

Those, like Brian Easton of 
Canterbury University, who 
bravely enter the public arena 
by writing for widely read 
publications like The'Listener, 
find themselves undermined by 
their other academic col¬ 
leagues. Arc they jealnus of 
Easton's fame or his ability to 
earn an extra bob? More likely 
it is something more fun¬ 
damental. 

If linston succeeds in com¬ 
municating economic ideas to 
the layperson, he may destroy 
some of the mystique that gives 
economists their stature. 

Good politicians make full 
use of the mystery that sur¬ 
rounds economists. They give 
their stamp nl approval to those 
willing to keep quiet unless 
spoken to and there are a few 
lucrative positions for thusc 
who can articulate the autho¬ 
rised version of policy. 

The Planning Council was 
set up with the express purpose 
of communicating economic 
ideas and generating economic 
debate. Certainly the council's 
reports have been written in a 
language which is accessible to 
anybody interested enough to 
read them. 

But while tlie council is fix¬ 
ated with communicating, ti 
scents that what it ciunniim- 
ic.iles is ol little importani*- 
liMc.nl o| Iwiiing hi eo*iifiiiK 

argument into shape, die Plan¬ 
ning Council beats the guts out 
of it. A recent comparison of the 
draft report with the final 


report on hnvstmcnt (sec Peter 
0 Bricn, NBR July 21) shows 
that the Council’s reports arc 
edited to tone down any ar¬ 
guments which may be con¬ 
tentious. 

Where Planning Council 
researchers strain too hard for a 
false intimacy. Treasury econ¬ 
omists habe always distanced 
themselves from the common 
masses. Their excuse is that 
they arc employed to advise the 
Government. To enter into the 
foray of economic debate might 
place them in the difficult po¬ 
sition of embarrassing a min¬ 
ister or two. 

And the public seems to have 
an unquestioned faith in Trea¬ 
sury research.The sketchy de¬ 
tails about economic policies 
written by Treasury into the 
Budget are treated like gospel 
writings. Hut with each passing 
year oi near stagnant economic 
growth it is odd that the public 
swallows its dose of Budget 
policy so easily. 

Treasury economists have 
Ken known to use infurmaiioii 
confidential to themselves, to 
gain ndv:mi age in a public ar¬ 
gument. East year a confiden¬ 
tial Treasury report which 
showed New Zealand might 
have tip to mono out of work 
by IMH5 got widespread press 
coverage. 

Bui this year, a Treasury ol I- 
icial subpoenaed by the Em¬ 
ploy ers Federation for a hear¬ 
ing lid ore the Arbitration 
Court, claimed the predictions 
ol iuo.uon iincmplovcd in five 
wars tinic\t ere n«»w • *ur ol date. 
Hol:iu'-c nohndv efie appeal mg 
Felon, iheu'iui hiett the de- 
i-nl - • *1 Iiis.* hea-ors lom.M. it 
was impossible tu argue with 
Treasury's changed assump¬ 
tions. Although the official was 
presented us an impartial ob¬ 


server, the Employers Federa¬ 
tion knew* full well that his ar¬ 
gument would serve tu weaken 
the Federation of Labour case 
for a new technology clause in 
the Clerical Workers award. 

The public's fear of econ¬ 
omists is well justified when 
they exercise their clout in this 
brutish manner. There arc 
some very talented economists 
working for Treasury, and the 
official speaking before the 
Arbitration Court is one of the 
best. So what is there to tear 
from letting the public in on the 
details that inform Treasury 
decisions so that they can make 
up their own minds about 
whether a particular prediction 
or policy is justified. 

One branch of the Govern¬ 
ment which makes a substantial 
contribution to die debate of 

economic issues is the Reserve 
Bank. The Hank's daily news 
service, tnrauhly bulletins and 
occasional research papers arc 
provided tree of charge. The 
trouble is thill few members oi 
(lie public (including most 
economists) understand mone¬ 
tary economics sufficiently to 
take advantage ol the bunk's 
free goods. 

Buy White, governor ol the 
Reserve Bank, is mure visible 
than most public servant 
economists. pushing his 
favourite hobby horse - the 
development ut a new uiiii of 
account called the ’‘real". 

While he speaks quite openly 
about this esoteric issue, lie 
avoids clashes on subjects such 
as devaluation, Government 
M'*d issue, which compete tor 
ptivuic sector binds or the ex¬ 
tern to which utractive Mi**.k 
issues push up interest rates. 

Another group in the busi¬ 
ness of providing facts and 
figures for economic debate is 


the Institute of Economic Re¬ 
search. Their Quarterly 
Predictions and Survey of Bu¬ 
siness Opinion could provide 
fodder for debate about the 
state of the economy, if any- 
*iody ever read them. Trouble 
is, few do. 

When NZ IliR’s furecasts are 
agreeable to the Government, 
they arc held in great esteem. 
Bill just let NZ1ER come nut 
with some unfluttering remarks 
about Government policy and 
Government politicians throw 
a tonne of bricks in its direction. 

N7.IER has played an inte¬ 
resting role in the energy debate. 
Energy Minister, Bill Birch and 
Trade and Industry's Minister 
Lance Adam-Schneidcr refer 
to NZIER research on those 
occasions that they feel die need 
of ajinlysis to luck up remarks 
about the economic benefits 

Van Moescke exposed his 
hand by issuing his research 
results u» the public. NZIER 
claims that his work was gene¬ 
ra By inaccurate, but has yet to 
publish any substantive re¬ 
search so the public an judge for 
itself. 

'The Association of Econ¬ 
omists met Iasi week to give a 
vote of confidence to van 
Moesekc. It is encouraging to 
sec professional economists 
supporting a member who has 
exposed the whole discipline to 
public scrutiny. 

But we will ti<it know 
whether economists have truly 
come of age until Government 
economists nnd N/.I HR expose 
their hands in the energy 
debate. It i> one thing to sup¬ 
port a ciedii-v-orthy peer, ft is 
quite another to admit that his 
ideas, may be a match for die 
authorised version of economic 
analysis approved by the 
Government, 


PLANNING 

- a vital element 
in any business operation 


You can't afford to miss the New Zealand 
Business Planning Society’s 8th Annual 
Conference. 

The theme of thp r onforome fi '‘Opportunities of 
tin* Fightios". and the programme includes sessions 
on "Stale ol the atl in Corporate Planning”. 
"Competitive Strategies for World Markets", 
"Politics of Planning".and "The Role of Corporate 
Planning in the New Zealand economy”, as well as 
informal panel anti group discussions. 

As (n past years the Society is bringing a leading 
international guest speaker to New Zealand to act as 


Conference Director. This year he will he assisted by 
three local speakers representing Government, 
Unions, and Private Enterprise. 

SPEAKERS: 

Professor Bernard Taylor — Professor of Business 
Policy. Administrative Staff College. Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Mr Geoffrey Datson — Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

. Mr Rod Troft — Industrial Officer. Trade Union 
Research and Consultancy Limited.' 

Mr Brian Plcot — Chairman. Progressive Enterprises 
.. Limited. . : 


WHEN: 19lh,to 21s| October, 1?80 
WHERE: Wairakei. Resort Hotel. 

COST: Society Members $135.00; 
Non-Members $165.00. 

FURTHER INFORMATION! 

For a Conference.'BO brochure, phone Auckland 
32-743, Wellington; ft 1-046 or 859-^39, or send the 
coupon below ttj P.O. Box 2347. Auckland.. 




To: THE NfW 2EALANt) {BUSINESS MANNING SOtlETV {INC) 

P.O. Bojc 2347 ,Auckland, V':;;-' 

Pleas?.sericJ rii,e a. brochure, detail!rig tile:iMO ConfeVence.'-v; '$i!<.• V : . ; 

[ . •' : v 1 ^ 1 ’*i '' . ; •';. 

NAME . I;. •' ■; -j>'* • - • «)ij'»--..y.S JfV •••Vj^ *•' *. V *'!* *fs\k V *•«•[...iA»'« • 


ADDRESS. 


I-riie'‘a brochure.detjailfTiMftf"Cjonf^f^ocie^S;-^*j • V i' M- -;V-± i 
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Electronic shopping just one step down the aisle i Analysing annual accounts: NZ Motor Corp 


THE introduction of electronic 
scanners to New Zealand 
supermarket checkout .counters 
came a step closer last week 
with the registration of New 
Zealand Product Number As¬ 
sociation Ltd in Wellington. 

The company is limited by 
guarantee, a style of corporate 
entity provided for in the 
Companies Act, but rarely 
used, and is a non profit-mak¬ 
ing enterprise. 

The main object of the as¬ 
sociation is the promotion and 
development of a unified sys¬ 
tem for the numbering and 
symbolising of ail manufac¬ 
tured and processed products to 
enable the products to be 
identified for "the purposes of 
automated reading, recording, 
scanning, ordering and invoic¬ 
ing of stock, slock control, sales 
analysis and any other puipose 
considered useful or beneficial 
for productivity and accuracy". 

Signatories to rhe Memo¬ 
randum of Association are the 


m i 

'$< r-r ««*- - 

: • • '..Atv' 
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executive director of the Plas¬ 
tics Institute, the secretary of 
the. New Zealand Wholesale 
Grocery Distributors Federa¬ 
tion, the executive director of 
the Retailers Federation, the 
managing director of Food¬ 
stuffs (Wellington) Co-op 
Society, the chairman of As¬ 
sociated Wholesalers Ltd, the 
general manager of GUS 
Wholesalers Ltd, and IBM 
New Zealand’s director of ex¬ 
ternal affairs. 

Wholesale Grocery Dis¬ 
tributors Federation secretary, 
Mick Dawson, told NBR last 
week that- the organisation 
would develop for local man¬ 
ufacturers, wholesalers and re¬ 
tailers the "Uniform Product 
Code" and the "European Ar¬ 
ticle Number" system for the 
purpose of coding and scanning 
goods. 

Under the EAN system, 
controlled by an international 
organisation in Brussels, 
member countries are allocated 


PETER VO'BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


a two-digit number (Australia, 
for example is 93). Within the 
country each member man¬ 
ufacturer is given a five-digit 
identifying number. 

Theoretically, New Zealand 
could provide for 99,999 man¬ 
ufacturers. The manufacturer 
is able to identify goods, of 
varying types, weights or 
packages, by another five 
digits, thus allowing a product 
range of 99,999 items. 

The system also has 
relevance to exporters, because 
it identifies the country of 
origin, and the type of goods, 
which assists both the exporter 
and the importer in the destin¬ 
ation country. 

The uniform product code, 
developed in the United States, 
has been integrated with EAN. 


The newly formed New 
Zealand association was set up 
to comply with the EAN 
organisation’s requirement that 
each participating member 
must establish an administra¬ 
tive body of “legal existence... 
within a given territory" to 
control the system locally. 
When the local association 
receives its two-digit “country 
flag", it is responsible for the 
control and assignment of the 
five digit manufacturer 
number. The manufacturer 
then takes responsibility for the 
item identification numbers. 

The Association will have i 
council, and it is proposed 
(although confirmation from 
some organisations is still 
awaited) to include the 
Department of Trade and In- 
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NEXT TRIP TO AUSTRALIA 
TAKE YOUR BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET WITH YOU 
FOR ATAA FAMILY HOLIDAY! 


It'll be far more than Just a "thank you". 
Because TAA can make'the very most of a 
few days. They 1 !! give you a holiday you'll 
long remember. And think how much the 
kids will team (Just see how readily their 
school agfeea). It l s all ad-easy. TAAV great 
range of holidays gives you the flexibility to 
design your own holiday package. Two days 
... . four days ... seven. Remember, 
Melbourne to the Qokl Coast !o only 
75 minutes by TAA. With everything 
laid on when you arrive. And T/Ws 
'Sqe Australia’ airfares save you 
HP lo ; 30*. Talk to your'TM; 

'•CrAAMZ Bonded) Traufel Agent .* 
right now.. •W?..'- 


PUNNING A CONVENTION? 

why not plan on Australia? There's no better 
way to show die staff you m?an big business 
than to book them Into one of the superb TAA 
Convention venues (arranged by.ua to entity 
suit your needs). A Convention Is wasted If staff 
do not take It seriously and by (ringing them to 
Australia ydu increase selfesteem aha morale 
and do |t all for a cost far less than you thought. 

to get things cracking — talk toTAA 
by writing to: ■. - . 

Patricia Larkin, i 7; 

Convention Travel Supervisor, 
P.O,Box3186, 

■ ■AUCKLAND, , 




dustry, Consumers Institute, 
Standards Association, Dairy 
Board, Meat Board, Export 
Institute and a wider range of 
trade organisations than those 
represented by the signatories 
to the Memorandum of As¬ 
sociation. 

Dawson said that the Fede¬ 
ration of Labour and the Shop 
Employees Union were in¬ 
volved in meetings on the sys¬ 
tems, and are part of a sub¬ 
committee looking at the effect 
of the new technology on em¬ 
ployment, job satisfaction and 
possible redundancies. The 
union representatives do not 
want council membership, but 
have requested observer status 
at meetings. 

In a background paper, 
NCR’s Gary Haora, says an 
average supermarket in New 
Zealand could expect the cost of 
installation to be in the region 
of $7000 to $12,000 for each 
checkout. There are other costs, 
for electrical work and so on. 

“Cost justification in New 
Zealand does require very care¬ 
ful analysis because of the 
relatively high cost of the 
equipment, due to Government 
sales tax and import duty etc." 
Haora said. 

“However, similar systems, 
but without scanning, have 
been cost justified in New 
Zealand, on the basis of the 
potential in the soft savings area 
and increased throughput at the 
checkout — areas where current 
losses arc excessive." 

Dawson said the cost of the 
equipment, as with all elec¬ 


tronic hardware, was exottw' 

further developed bothS/ 
and overseas. He saw im¬ 
possibly within 10 years, <5: 
even the corner store coif 
have the system,andrefe^ 
the massive drop inpricesb 
calculators and ^ 
products over the last deofa 
before any allowance for fa 
rise in inflation overtheperiod 
While stores will facTau 
for the equipment, they bentfi 
from speeding up diedw 
counters, the elimination d 
checker error (ever gone ora 
those long cash register lisat 
spot the mistakes, which ipp 
rently on balance favour* 
buyer?), and the need topcu 
mark each itemontheshelwji] 
favour of a “grouping" prktn 
the shelf. There is better «• 
irol of inventory and ii 
moving goods, rising fwi- 
tivity per employee, indte f 
the sale of the "sea ruling do' 
Haora said: "one of dm 
which was not predicted itu 
sale of scanning data to info 
mation collection agenciul;: 
considered that the saleofiL- 
type of information in diet:- 
ired States will becomeiSlV 
million a year industry wL 
the next few years." 

Benefits to the conar* 
appear less tangible, but in in 
there could be an own.' 
reduction in costs as 
become more efficient. T>< 
Consumers Institute is uaL 
stood to he particularly inu- 
rested in investigating &■ 
asj?eci of the system. 


THE New Zealand Motor 
Corporation Ltd has a deserved 
reputation for itsannual reports 
and comments at annual meet¬ 
ings, so the rather coy 1980 
report is surprising. 

The company's profit before 
capital items and tax retreated 
$310,000 (4 per cent) to 
$7,361,000 in the year ended 
March 31, but no reasons arc 
given. 

In the introduction to his 
review of the year managing 
director, Roy Mason said: 
"Notwithstanding an increas¬ 
ing rate of inflation, the 
Corporation’s operating com¬ 
panies traded well, costs were 
held, and the rate of earnings 
maintained.” 

The operating companies 
"trading" resulted in sales ot 
$207.6 million, only 12.5 per 
cent higher than in 1979, hut 
the CPI inflation rate 
(admittedly not the best infla¬ 
tion test for a manufacturing 
company) went up 18.4 per cent 
in the same period. 

Operating expenses and cost 
of sales were 13 percent higher 
at $ 195.9 million, so it is correct 
m say that costs were hold. 

In regard to maintenance of 
the “rate of earnings", the 
comment is true if one includes 
profit from sale of assets in the 
cirnings calculation, and ac- 
counts for u lower tux liability. 

Exclusion of $2 million in 
profit from sale »>f assets (SI .1 
million in 1979) gave the com¬ 
pany a pre-tax profit figure of 



$7,361,000 compared with 
$7,671,000 in the previous year. 

The lax liability was 
$2,746,000, as against 
$3,112,000 in 1979, a decline 
which is slightly uni of 
proportion to the drop in pre¬ 
tax earnings, even when the 
difference in investment in¬ 
come is taken out. Investment 
income whs $636,000 in 1980, 
about $400,000 higher than 
1979’s $208,000. 

’I*he tax to pre-tax percen¬ 
tage after excluding investment 
income (most of which is unn- 
taxahle) was 40.8, compared 
with 41.7. 

N/.MC gives no breakdown 
of the tax component, apart 
from a statement that it is cal¬ 
culated at current Inland 
Revenue rates, after taking ad¬ 
vantage of available deductions 
anJ concessions. There is a 


Arthur Yates shows solid growth in real earnings 


ARTHUR Yates and Co Ltd 
looks set for a continuation of 
its good profit record. 

Last week the company 
reported net profit of $838,000 
for the six months to May 31 
1980. 

While this was more than 
double the result for the 
corresponding period of 1979, 
it has to be considered in rela¬ 
tion to the group's expansion 
through the takeover of the 
Palmerston North company, 
Hodder and Tolley, and the 
recent acquisition of the Tau- 
ranga Egg Marketing Co-ope¬ 
rative Ltd (TEMCO). 

The interim report says the 
profit includes five and a half 
months trading for Hodder and 
Tolley and two months for 
TT^MCO. Arthur Yates has 
also taken a 50 per cent holding 
in Manawatu Mills Ltd, a flour 
producer. 

Assessment of'an earning 
rate for the full year is further 
complicated, because the com¬ 
pany is in-the process of a one 
tor four cash issue, in which 
holders of specified preference 
shares will participate in the 
ratio of one new ordinary share 
for every 10 specified prefe¬ 
rence shares. 

Group ordinary capital at 
July 25 (the date at which en¬ 
titlements to. the; new shares- 
were struck) Was $4,533,122 hi 
$1 ,snares. The additioii of ooti 1 
fobfourbn thaf capital, plus one 


previous year and 1978‘s raw- 
of $1,047,135. 

Hodder and Toik/J 
lull year reported pm* “ 
$1,111,307 inresp«trf«J 
months to January 31, W**, 
the next six months the o. 
merston North coaff 
earned $485,000, coop* 
with $ 381,000 in the 
riod of the previtHBJJj^ . 

On that basis, ^ 
Tolley earned 
second six months of» * 
(Companies involved 
pastoral business a* 
pliers and simitaj 


ro do better in the se^^j 
the calendar year, ; 

and station 

earn most of ■J5j 
between January wd 
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l*or the sake of a rough oil- 
oilaiion, wc will assume that 
Hodder and Tullev earned 
SI 13 million in the year in 
January 31 1980, and about 
$400,000 in the period included 
in Arthur Yates half-year 
report. 

Assuming that calculation is 
somewhere near correct, the 
parent group would have 
earned about $438,000 in the 
first six months, an increase of 
14.4 per cent over the same 
period of 1978-79. 

Projecting the figures 
through to November 30, and 
adding in a conservative profit 
increase for Hodder and Tol¬ 
ley, the larger group could earn 
about $3.1 million for the year. 

It is emphasised that rhe 
projection is approximate, and 
is based on about $1.5 million 
each for Arthur Yates and 
Hodder and.Tolley, plus the 
“bits and pieces" from other 
sources. 

On that basis, earnings per 
share on the new capital, after 
allowance for the dividend on 
the specified preference shares, 
would be 51.7 cents a share, 
although the cash issue shares 
would he in rhe company for 
only three months. 

It is appropriate to take fully 
discounted earnings per share 
in working out a relationship 
between share price and earn¬ 
ings. 

The share price just before 
the interim result was $3.45, 
based on market quotes of $3.40 
buyer $3.50 seller. 

The shares are now cum a tax 
free interim dividend of 8 cents 
a share (6 cents last year). After 
allowance for that fact, and a 
probable lift in share price, we 
will tak<$3.50 as a "rear price. 

Theprice/eflmmgs multiple 
.from 51.7 cents a share in 
• earnings Is 6.77 at $?.50. A 


sentence on deferred tax, but no 
figures to show how the com¬ 
pany arrived at $2,746,000. 

The easing in trading profit 
before tax (net profit from 
trading after tax and invest¬ 
ment income was $56,000 
higher in the latest year at 
$4,615,000) seems to relate to a 
substantial lift in interest 
payments, which totalled 
$3,643,000. The corresponding 
amount in 1979 was 
$ 2 , 666 , 000 . 

Apparently the group had a 
period towaids the end of the 
year when costs were high due 
to introduction of new motor 
vehicles which required gear¬ 
ing up assembly lines, without u 
corresponding lift in revenue. 

The company also increased 
borrowings io finance acquisi¬ 
tions. 

While term liabilities in the 
balance sheet show a decline «1 


$250,000 to $17,601,000, a 
“term loan" of $4,900,000 was 
raised during the year. There 
were no “term loans” in the 
1979 accounts. 

Another $7.4 million ($1.3 
million in the previous year) 
came into current liabilities as 
"term liabilities due within one 
year". Bank overdraft shot up 
from $4.7 million to $11.5 
million. 

Counterbalancing these 
liabilities is an amount of $9 
million (nil in 1979) being 
"other receivables", which is 
die amount owing to NZMC 
from Black Horse Finance for 
the corporation’s shareholding 
in General Finance. A note to 
the accounts says payment was 
received on April 10. 

Part of the increased liabili¬ 
ties was useJ m finance the 
acquisition of Industrial Steel 
and Plain I.id. The parent 
company balance sheet shows 
an increase of $3 million ill 
"shares in subsidiaries", which 


seems to relate to that purchase, 
because (he Group Rentals 
section of General Finance was 
finalised after balance date. 

Stuck rose $20.6 million, 
which brings us back to the 
reorganisation of plant facili¬ 
ties for new motor vehicles. 
Mason said: “Corporation 
stocks at balance date totalled 
$70 million, a substantial in¬ 
crease on the previous year, 
which was lower than normal. 
In odd it ion to the effects of 
inflalion, other major factors 
contributing to the increase 
were the acquisition of Indus¬ 
trial Steel and Plant Ltd, the 
build-up of stocks for the 
launch of the 1980 Honda Civic 
and the Sherpa van. Current 
plans provide for a substantial 
reduction in stuck during the 
current year." 

The change in trading 
profitability, mid the balance 
sheet entries, fall into place 
when all this information is 
extracted from sections of the 


report. A clear summary of the 
different factors which altered 
the company's financial struc¬ 
ture, tax liability, and easing in 
operation profit, would assist 
die lay reader. 

It would also assist investors 
and/or potential investors who 
may be weighing up current 
prospects for the "new look" 
corporation. 

Apart from those points, the 
document is a reasonable an¬ 
nual report which says briefly 
what happened in the main 
divisions and operating sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

Interest costs in the current 
term will probably remain a 
burden, but the Group Rentals 
acquisition, and other diver¬ 
sification, should improve re¬ 
turns substantially in ilic 
medium term. A rental opera¬ 
tion produces considerable 
liquidity How. In the 
corporal ion’s case it wiMhclpiu 
iron out liquidity peaks and 
i roughs. 


dividend of. sav, 21 cents a 
share (19 cents in the year to 
November 3d 1979) would be 
covered 2.5 time-.. 

Further rationalisation ol 
activities can be expected, re¬ 
sulting in capital profits from 
disposal of surplus assets as the 
larger company settles down. 
Capital gains in the last six 
months were $140,000. 

The shares have interest in 
relation to the non-taxable 
dividend. Assuming the com¬ 
pany pays the total dividend for 
the year from non-taxable 
sources, the effective yield 
would be 15 per cent at $3.50 for 
a person on a marginal tax rate 
of 60 cents in the dollar 
receiving a total dividend of 21 
per cent. 

In the longer term the group 
seems to have good opportun¬ 
ities for growth in local, 
agriculture, horticulture, and a 
buoyant export trade for its 
many soil-based products. 

The acquisition of Hodder 
and Tolley, TEMCO, and the 
50 per cent interest in Man- 
awatu Mills increases vertical 
integration in Arthur Yates, a 
process which was occurring to 
some extent before those com¬ 
panies came into the group. 

A projected price/camings 
multiple of 6.77 may seem high 
in relation to other well-per¬ 
forming companies, but Arthur 
Yates has shown solid earnings 
growth in real terms over the 
past 10 years, apart from 810.7 
■per cent profit, downturn 
between 1977 and 1978, a dif¬ 
ficult year for most New 
Zealand companies Which 
balanced towards the end of rite 
calendar year.- 


■Nqte: Tha writer neither owns, 
fi&t -has a beneficial Interest In, 
Arthu'i Yalta? thattB..; 
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Out West a slow decision could 
ruin your health. 

Today a alow decision could ruin 
your business. That’s why our new 
entry level ECLIPSE S/I40 is the 
fastest computer in its price class. 
Using the powerful ECLIPSE 
instruction set and the new, high 
performance floating point unit, 
ihe Si 140 achieves Whetstone 
performance rates of450* and 
360* for single and double 
precision floating point. 

Compare: S/140, 256 KB 
ERCC MOS memory, FPU, 

25 MB disk. 1.26 MB diskette 
and 180 CPS printer console for 
$60*205. In fact, our new 
ECLIPSE S/140 gives you far 
better price performance than any 
other processor in its class. 

With the kind of reliability you've 
come to expect from DATA 
GENERAL. 

ECLIPSES/140. 

When speed is vital, you be the 
judge. Phone <?r yvrite, or seiid in 
the coupon. - 

*ln thousand Whetstone 
instructions per second, '+* 
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Commission’s portfolio shows investment change 


THE Accident Compensation 
Commission is big business, 
and operates one of the 
country’s largest investment 
portfolios. 

The commission’s 1980 an¬ 
nual report shows chat the in¬ 
vestment portfolio was worth 
$216.2 million at March 31 at 
book value, and S217.7 million 
when the difference between 
book and market value of 
equity shares is taken into ac¬ 
count. 

Total income for the year 
was SI74 million (that’s our 
contributions to the various 
funds under the commission’s 
control), and expenditure was 
SI22 million, leaving a surplus 
of S52.1 million. 

In 1979thesurp!uswas$16.1 
million, so the commission’s 
’‘profitability” appears to have 
risen at first glance. 

But a note to the accounts 
reveals an unusual financial 
stale. There is SI 37,388,517 in 


the “earners compensation 
fund", compared with 
$96,390,768 in 1979. 

The note (“adequacy of fund 
balances”) says: 

“The commission is of the 
opinion that, the levies being 
credited to the earners com¬ 
pensation fund are (together 
with the income from the fund) 
sufficient to meet the current, 
but insufficient to meet the 
future liabilities of the fund, 
including transfers to the gen¬ 
eral fund, and that the levies 
being credited to the motor 
vehicle compensation fund arc 
(together with the income from 
the fund) sufficient to meet the 
current and future liabilities of 
the fund, including transfers to 
the general fund.” 

Motorists will be happy to 
see that information, but the 
people who pay into the earners 
compensation fund (employers 
and the self-employed) may be 
surprised to learn that $137.4 


Category 


Trading bank deposits 

Official short-term money market 

Transferable certificates of deposit 

Commercial bills 

Domestic mortgages 

Housing bonds 

Commercial and farm mortgages 

Equity shares 

Debentures 

Development finance corporation 
NZ Government stock 
Local body stock 
National Provident Fund 

Total (differences due to rounding) 


10,895 

375 

26.377 

3381 

15.266 

750 

8039 

4998 

45,998 

8250 

7750 

NIL 

32.500 

164,578 


million is considered insuf¬ 
ficient to meet "the ongoing 
costs of accident claims already 
lodged with the commission 
but which have not yet been 
finalised”. 

The number of new claims 
lodged during the 1979-80 year 


was 96,745, or 8.7 per cent 
lower than the previous year. It 
would be interesting to know 
the average size of the claims, 
thus allowing a comparison 
with previous years, and 
whether the average amount is 
rising in, or out of, proportion 


Payroll Headaches? 

Management 
* Worries? 


Problems? 

Relieve the pressure of payday with 
Computer Consultant's Payroll Package. 

We’ve been solving our client’s payroll problems for over 
i twelve years with our Computer Bureau service, relieving 

pressure and meeting the tight deadlines that can frequently 
put pay clerks under strain. We can offer a wide and growing 
range of options, features and management reports 
, with a payroll system that is versatile enough to suit 

9 your firm’s needs however large or small. 

> Our service is convenient, it’s simple to use and it’s 

A confidential. You can rely on us week after week 

~L and you'll be able to use your staff on other more 

® productive business matters. 

It’s comforting to know that several hundred 
j firms already rely on us. 

0 For prompt relief from your payroll headaches, 

o consult the specialists. 

* Just fill out and mail this coupon to our nearest branch. 
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14.000 

2020 

29,202 

14,802 

15,886 

750 

9211 

6843 

57,042 

8450 

17,330 

8350 

32,500 

216,186 


par cent 
Increase 


2B.5 

438.7 

10.7 

337.8 
2.7 
NIL 

27.0 

36.9 

45.7 
2.4 

123.6 

Uncalcul. 

NIL 


to movements in other costs in 
the economy and the overall 
rate of inflation. 

The report does not give that 
information, nor the number of 
claims dealt with in the year 
under review and the number 
outstanding at balance date. 

We do see that the commis¬ 
sion paid out $46.9 million 
from die “earners fund” in 
“earnings related compensa¬ 
tion or loss of potential earn¬ 
ings, payable to injured per¬ 
sons", compared with $44.3 
million in the previous year. 

That is an increase of 5.9 per 
cent, which is comparatively 


low, but it would MM u 
. checked again,, the nu^bt,^' 
claims settled in each van 
show the “real’* inerta, 
penditvre. 

Examination of 
commission's portfolio » ^ 
uon to the 1979 annual m 
shows interesting chaoga in 
die investment mix over ft 
year, relaring in pan w fr 
shifts in returns available fna 
different classes. 

Total investmentswmffcn 
$164,578,257 to $216,185,57% 
an increase of 31.4 per eta 
The table, compiled from & 
1979 and 1980 reports, shorn 
the movements in diffotti 
sectors.' It also reveals ih 
common New Zealand pnciia 
of one government igo» 
funding others, but always rid 
our money. 

The difference bmic 
market and book value? 
equity shares was 22 . 8 perse f 
at March 31 1980, ccmpud 
witli only 7.8 per cent »it 
previous balance date. 

The changing patterns 
yield on different imrsuw. 
improved the comnvM 
return on the portfolio. T:r 
short-term yield weal 6 »- 
11.18 per cent in 1979 to 11“ 
per cent while the retina-: 
long term investment sioid* 
10.31 per cent as against Wi 
year earlier. 


Institute faces flak 


by Warren Berryman 


BUSINESSMEN arc ques- 1 

tioning Export Institute trade * 

priorities in South America. * 
An institute trade mission is * 
exploring export prospects 1 

with Chile, but it is bypassing 
South America's largest econ- ' 

omy, Brazil, and the thriving ' 

economy of Columbia. I 

The institute sent a dozen 
men to South America to look 
for export opportunities three I 
weeks ago. 

Their itinerary includes . 

Chile, Argentina, Equador, and 
Venezuela. f 

But the omission of Brazil 
and Columbia has some ex- 51 

porters wondering if the insti- j 

cute is exercising the same ‘ 

judgement it demonstrated in 
endorsing the BANZ (Bahrain E 

coolstore) project only weeks < 

before the Government decid¬ 
ed to opt out. * 

Brazil imports and exports * 
more than the rest of South 1 
America combined — barring ! 
‘ oil exports from Venezuela. 1 
New Zealand imports some 
$12 million worth of Brazilian 
chemicals, textiles, and motor 
parts each year but it exports 
only $0.50 million worth of 
goods to Brazil. 

The major exporter to Brazil \ 
is Caxtons, which sends orange 
wrapping paper to that- J 
country’s citrus industry. 

While the Export Institute is ; 
giving Brazil a miss, the' 
-Brazilian shipping line, Llqyd 
Brasileiro, honoured Auckland 
by naming a ship Lloyd Auck- . 
land. 

The Lloyd Auckland was 
dile in Auckland last week, 
where her captain, was to be 
presented with a plaque by the' 
harbour, board and Lloyd's;.- 
: agentSj Seatrans. -' '.•! 

Columbia, reportedly -ia • 
awtfii with American; dpflare.. 
►from its marljuana and cocaine' ■ 

. exporpi \ 
' The Cpltuhblsn, iGoyeni-'f -.- 
' merjtha^ iptrodumipoll^.df:;: . 


lnrs out of the system. 

McGregor's deer rcl* 
liqueur is likely to make a L 
hit on the Columbian 
selling to aging Spinel 
lemen in search of to kr ’ 
machismo. 

The Export Imiiwic ® 
visit Chile, where exportw? 
will be prejudiced b)' 
Federation of Labour^-' 
ban. 

Nevertheless, exporters- 
learning to circumvent^ 
by trans-shipping via . 
Panama, where the bills > 

lading arc changed. , 

Trans-shipping af ¬ 
freight costs- But there 
small offsetting benefo g- 
trans-shipping via the 
trade zone in Panama- 
New Zealand go®* 
added value in 
they are shipped out ioan^ 

South American couno^ , 

arc treated for duly gj" 
goods emanating; 1 

nn.1 or# rhnrflcd lotte* , i I 


and are charaed ^ 
rates than goodsanl"©. 
from New Zealand. 
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^VCfe'll take t^caWofybu, 


by Warren Berryman 

AFTER six years of delay, 
reams of reports and submis¬ 
sions, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars in lobbying. 
Government last week okeyed 
the introduction of cardboard 
Iruit juice and flavoured car¬ 
tons to the New Zealand mar¬ 
ket. 

The Trade and Industry 
Department will allow market 
forces to decide the outcome of 
die battle between bottle and 
carton with the proviso that 
companies wanting import 
licences for canon-filling ma¬ 
chines must pledge not to fill 
their cartons with white milk. 
That would jeopardise AHI’s 
milk bottle monopoly and the 
home milk delivery system. 

Companies are lining up to 
get into the cartoning business 
and the market for fruit juices, 
flavoured milk, and yogurt, 
First up with the carton idea 
was UEB Industries, with its 


Pure-pnk canons. 

Stalled by the Government, 
UEB lost its innovative edge to 
AH I* which has a joint venture 
with Tctra Pak. 

Both AHr and UEB were 
scooped — because of Govern¬ 
ment delays — by the Dairy 
Board, which introduced Zapp 
flavoured milk in Tetra Pak’s 
Tetra-Briks. 

Oasis Industries originally 
planned to go with UEB 
packaging fruit juices in Pure- 
Pak cartons for the domestic 
market and export. 

But Oasis now has its name 
on a Tetra-Brik machine and 
will start filling cartons with 
fruit juices in a few months. 

Pnrc-Pak has a cost advan¬ 
tage over Tetra Pak, but Tetra 
offers long-life aseptic pack¬ 
aging giving fruit juices and 
flavoured milk longer shelf 
lives. 

Pure-Pak's cartons have a 
gabled top. Tetra-Briks are 


built like rectangular blocks, 
making them ideal for packag¬ 
ing and transporting (specially 
for export). 

Oasis market development 
manager Geoff Bowyer said the 
breakeven production run 
through his company's leased 
Tctra-Brik machine was 7.72 
million 250 ml cartons. He es¬ 
timated Oasis would double 
that run in the first year. 

The machine is leased 
through Tetra Pak NZ Ltd, a 
joint venture between AHI and 
Tetra. 

The major market would be 
for orange juice, Bowyer said. 

Oasis has its own orchards at 
Te Puke, a marketing and 
management contract with the 
Cook Islands Government and 
citrus growers, and a similar 
contract with Fiji Citrus 
Produces Ltd. Oasis also plans 
■ to buy fruit from local growers. 

Until now fruit juices were 
sold within 28 kilometres of the 


bottling factory because of 
transport costs involved in 
shipping plastic bottles and the 
limited shelf life of the product. 

With the longer shelf life and 
transport advantages of Tcira- 
Brik packaging, Bowyer said, 
his company could now go for 
national distribution, and was 
hoping for exports of 400,000 
units worth $160,000 in the first 
year. 

Export marketing would 
start with the Cook Islands and 
Fiji, where Oasis has estab¬ 
lished contacts, he said. 

The Tetra-Briks cost ahoui 
the same as the plastic bottles 
now in use, Bowyer said. Hut as 
prices for oil (the raw’ material 
for plastic bottles) would es¬ 
calate faster than the price of 
trees (the raw material for 
cardboard), the cost advantages 
of cartons would become 
greater, he said. 

The sofr drink industry, 
Oasis’s mainstay, has had a 


down-turn over the lust eight 
months. Sugar prices arc up 52 
per cent since February und the 
Government introduced its 
sales tax on soft drinks in May. 
And it has become 1'ashionahie 
to drink natural fruit drinks 
nuher than soft drinks. 

Bowyer said Oasis’s fruit 
drinks would be fruit-based, 
but not 100 per cent juice. 
There was not enough Iruit on 
the market for pure fruit citrus 
drinks, he said. 

Apart from Oasis and the 
Dairy Board’s Zapp, it is un¬ 
derstood the Apple and Pear 
Board has heen looking at Te¬ 
rra-Pak lor its apple juice 
products. The Dairy Board 
may open its own fruit juice 
operation. 

Pure Pak New Zealand Ltd,a 
joint venture between Pure Pak 
Australia and UEB Industries, 
has applied to import four Pure 
Pak filling machines of various 
sizes worth from 560,000 to 
$200,000 each. Each of these 
will be used for fruit juice 
liquid packaging. 

The savings over plastic 
bottles will be 50 per cent. 

While AHI and Tetra Pak 
scooped UEB with a bit of help 


Reciprocity 
by decision 

1 RADE and Industry Minis¬ 
ter Lance Adams-Schneider 
has still not made a decision cm 
S[evens-Bremnet’s proposal to 
export synthetic carpet to 
Australia. 

Carpet manufacturers fear 
that Australian attitudes arc 
hardening toward the reci¬ 
procal trade agreement that 
gives this country favoured 
access for $30 million worth of 
carpet a year into Australia. 

Last March the Australian 
and New Zealand carpet in¬ 
dustry agreed toadcnl allowing 
2.1 million square metres of 
New Zealand carpet into Aus¬ 
tralia and 400,000 square 
metres of Australian carpel into 
this market. This deal - very 
much in New Zealand's favour 
— hinged on nil inter- industry 
agreement not to export 
synthetic carpet to each other’s 
market. 

The deal was to have become 


lrom Government, AHI , v 

Gla « has a mu™,, 
jjn^bos-botile miirtSi 

Bui Consolidated PW 
will soon start producer* 
trtp two litre Coke bonfefc 
Oasis from PET.ap!*,^ 
tonal. 

Pressure from carbons* 
creates problems in big m 
turners such as the two b 

htmle and PET appeared tob- 

the answer for Oasis. 

In the corporate scramble 

get into the liquid pafe 
game there is an 
diinger of capacity outstrip™ 
demand for drinks. 

But Trade and Iodiro 
sources say the departing 
convinced the market wDU- 
itself out. These sources j; 
out that neither Pure Pili-j 
Tetra Pak make money sd_; 
tilling machines, but t 
selling rhe cartons. 

Because the machines r: 
best at maximum capacity,i: 
in these companies’ interest:; 
to flood the country rndip. 
many machines, these sore 
said. 


threatened 


delay 


elVective on April 1. B-' 
Adams-Schncider made & 
decision. 

Stevens-Bremner is not i 

member of the Carpet Al* 
ufacturers’ Federation alf 
not bound by the g«tksur.'> 
agreement. 

The Govemmeni-fitM wi 
and financed Srcvens-Bfemw 
wants to export syniheticatf- 

to gain throughput for in 

while elephant, the MiB® 
jet-drying machine. 
Adums-Schncidcf ami & 

department have their repi» 
lions on the line because W 
granted Stcvcns-Bremnfl 
sole import licence in 
set up the Millitron 
advice from the rest « L 
carpet industry. 

•llie Australian carpi * 
dustry threatens to wreck 
Zealand carpet i<&s& ® ‘ 
market if Stevess-Bf® 0 ' 1 ' 
starts exporting syntneP®- 


White milk excluded from the carton battle 
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Law 


Commission brings the invisible hand into focus 


by Jack Hodder 

COMPETITION law (or anti¬ 
trust law, as the Americans 
call it) has never flourished in 
New Zealand. In a small 
country with a long tradition of 
central government involve¬ 
ment in almost everything, 
the political problem of rising 
prices has traditionally been 
met by direct restraints rather 
than faith in the invisible hand 
office competition. 

Our current competition law 
is contained in the Commerce 
Act 1975. This sizeable statute 
(156 pages) is still being ex¬ 
plored, at a leisurely but in¬ 
creasing pace, by the Com¬ 
merce Commission. Tart III of 
the Act deals with monopolies, 
mergers and takeovers. It has 
been traversed in depth for the 
first lime in the context of I. D 
Nathan & Co I.ul’s takeover of 
McKenzies (NZ) Ltd. 

It may he recalled that 
Nathans (with gross assets ol 
$97 million) proposed to merge 
and reshuffle its Wool worths 
component with the McKen¬ 
zies enterprise (gross assets ol 
S25.2 million). This was to 
produce 8-1 “Wool worths" 
supermarkets and 101 
“McKenzies” variety .stores. 
McKenzies' Wellington head 
otfice and warehouse und 13 
stores were to be shed. 

1’he Examiner of Commer¬ 
cial Practices declined to con¬ 
sent to the proposal. In its 
decision No 42 (29 November 
1979), the Commerce Com¬ 
mission gave its consent to the 
takeover hut. because ■ 4 certain 
Time Innir juv fill’, .i uni- 
nuns ol ll- rc.r.t'iii. 

'Hie commission’s sup¬ 
plementary decision No 42A 
(Ink 15. I WO) elaborates 
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belatedly, if at length (71 
pages), on the reasons for the 
consent. 

As the first full discussion of 
takeovers by the Commission 
and with the Fletchers/Carter 
Holt dcBl having been turned 
down by the Examiner, this 
decision is particularly sig¬ 
nificant. 

Before consenting to a take¬ 
over proposal, the commis¬ 
sion must decide that it “is not 
likely to be contrary to the 
public interest in terms of sec¬ 
tion 80". Section 80 spells out 
the matters which the com¬ 
mission is to have regard to in 
reaching such a decision. These 
include: 

• The likely occurrence of in¬ 
creased or artificially high 
costs, prices or profits, the 
prevention nr reduction of 
competition, or the limitation 
of the supply or variety of goods 
to consumers. 

• The assistance nr hindrance 
to the promotion of consumer 
interests, the better utilisation 
of resources, the development 
and use of new techniques and 
the entry of new competitors 
into existing markets. 

• The interests, as employees, 
of persons employed by the 
enterprises directly affected. 

The early pari of the sup¬ 
plementary decision deals with 
important evidential mutters. 
'Hie object of the Act is to deal 
witli mischiefs which may arise 
from takeovers; hut there is no 
presumption that takeovers are 
inherently mischievous. 

Every purtv advancing a 
point isnhiiucd t" prove uw uli 

l lie i'".i>h-Mc<: .i\.ill ibk t"t 
cs.impii, .-..in ui •l.uiiui'.-t 

facts and witnesses with ap¬ 
propriate credentials. And con¬ 
fidentiality is in the discretion 
of the commission; but no dis¬ 
closure if that would cause 
harm. 

The bulk ol the supplemen¬ 
tary decision is directed to the 
likely impact of the proposal on 
the market I for example, com¬ 
petition) anJ on employment 
(for example, redundancies). 

The Examiner took the 
orthodox approach, of defining 
the relevant market and then 
assessing the likely effect of (he 
proposal on competition within 
it. He defined the market as that 
pan of the retail market served 
by convenience-variety stores. 

He contended that few other 
stores attempted to compete in 
this specialised market, that 
competition between Wool- 
worths and McKenzies was 
“vigorous,” that their goods 
were widely recognised as low 
price as or lower than else¬ 
where, and that they were the 
principal market for those on 
modest incomes. 

It tbl In wed. he argued that 
the impact i*n umipclitiim 
would be adverse and severe at 
both the retail and wholesale 
supply level. 

The Commerce Commis¬ 
sion did not ngrec. It was nni 
necessary ro define n market in 
advance. The real question was 
unc of determining the areas in 
which the takeover would have 
an impact and then assessing 
both the impact and any 
countervailing effects. Thus a 
conclusion was to be reached 
after consideration of all the 
evidence. 

And, after consideration of 
all the evidence, the commis¬ 
sion decided that it preferred 
the market definition advanced 
by Nathans — a definition in¬ 
volving product, activity and 
geographic dimensions. - 
.. The pfoducf dimension 
comprised all products sold, by 


Wnolworths and McKenzies 
and competing products. The 
activity was retailing. And the 
geographic dimension em¬ 
braced national, regional and 
local considerations. 

The surveys conducted by 
the Examiner and advanced by 
him in support of his argument 
were met by McNair surveys 
commissioned by Nathans. 

The latter prevailed to the 
extent that the commission ac¬ 
cepted that “price competition 
is widespread in the market 
place over a wide variety of 
goods ... (it) is not the sole 
prerogative of McKenzies and 
Wool worths and the general 
public ... spread their custom 
over a number of stores." 

Underlying the comm¬ 
ission'** reasoning was its 
finding that (he traditional 
public image of Wnolworths 
and McKenzies was no longer 
valid. 


Although (hose chains might 
once have been the cheapest 
source of many small articles, 
retailing is in a state of contin¬ 
uous evolution and discounts, 
specials and sales arc adopted in 
all stores. 

The Nathans case stressed 
the very real competition from 
the Farmers Trading Company 
in many pans of the country 
and from Rendclls and George 
Courts in the Auckland area 
and from regional enterprises 
in other centres. 

Having lost the market 
definition contest, (he Ex¬ 
aminer stood no chance. In as¬ 
sessing the various matters 
listed in s80, the commission 
accepted the Examiner's con¬ 
tentions on only two points: 
that there would be some 
red net ion of competition for 
both consumers and manufac¬ 
turers; and that the interests of 
the present employees of 


McKenzies would he hindered 
to some extent. 

But the takeover would not 
create a monopoly situation and 
any vacuum created would be 
rapidly filled by the expansion 
of national nr regional retailers. 

On the redundancy question, 
the commission produced an 
impressive bark. McKenzies’ 
senior management were 
scolded for giving their staff 
minimal information. Nathans 
was warned that the commis¬ 
sion, business and the unions 
would be “disturbed” if assu¬ 
rances given were not hon¬ 
oured. And it stressed that a 
redundancy condition to the 
takeover consent had been very 
seriously considered. 

But the commission seems a 
little short on hite. It did not 
impose any condition and for 
reasons which apply to almost 
any takeover situation: it was 
difficult to define redundancy 
(although the commission did 


distinguish this from loss of job 
opportunities, with which it 
was not much concerned); it 
was also difficult to pinpoint 
the numbers involved or an 
appropriate time limit; ir was 
difficult to enforce (a penalty 
wasn't much use and un¬ 
scrambling the takeover would 
quickly become impracticable); 
and, finally, if the unions hud 
not been able to bring about 
satisfactory legislation on 
redundancy then it wasn’t the 
commission's job to fill the gap. 

This last observation, 
together with the refusal to al¬ 
low the Clerical Workers' Un¬ 
ion to see confidential material 
appended to the Examiner's 
report and the dismissal as 
“inappropriate" of the FOL’s 
“thinly veiled threats" should 
ensure that, irrespective of the 
imperfections this decision 
may illustrate, the Commerce 
Commission will avoid accu¬ 
sations of being soft oil unions. 
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The Hylln Entramot, famoui for slopping dirt coming 
Inside, now has a partner. Hylln Introduce the Decormat 
- to prelect valuable floorings in high traffic areas, and 
brighten your premises. At an extra touch, new Hylln 
Decormats are available In a choice of three 
colours. Colours tha! compliment decor. No big deal 
really, bul the sort of louch that puls Hylln one lump 
ahead. The sort of touch that shows Hylln set the 
standards - others follow. 

Hylln Textile Rental Services 

The Decormat Is another ad vantage at Hylln’s .-ijjp 

total service package - Text Be Renta) services. JM|p 

Hylln rent overalls, coals, smocks and aprons - 

with garments personally monogrammed If 

requited. Hylin dust mals and mops - '•ii' 1 • 

changed regularly. A complete range at 

bed linen, table linen, hand-towels, _ ii| mf 

towels (or bodies, towels for dishes. 

All delivered when you need them - 
freshly laundered. 


( Hylln covers everything 

Renting from Hylln means no drain 
on your working capital. Your rental 
Igyv fee covers everything. From 

up-keep to delivery. And Hylln's 
mV - know-how keeps youi costs 
f to a minimum. 

* ‘ Hylln Is closeby 

;*• Hylln afe throughout New Zealand. 
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need to know. Services, contracts, 
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Travel tabloid gives ‘paradise’ a punchy pitch 


by Warren Berryman 

A NEW travel tabloid ha; 
turned up in New South Wales 
travel offices. 

Tts npme: The New Zealaner 

— a spoof on that prestigous 
Murdoch publication, The 
Australian. 

Its aim: to sell New Zealand 
os a destination to Australian 
tourists in brash, punchy Aus¬ 
sie argot. 

Example from the front page 
of the launch July issue: “New 
Zealanders have a quaint, if 
cynical expression for the place 

— God’s Own Country, some¬ 
times seen as the diminutive 
Godzcne. I have no idea just 
who holds title over the country 

— but He sure took a hand in 
assembling it. No one could 
linve done a better job of run¬ 
ning up 1000 miles of assorted 
scenery. If 1 had been told that 
New Zealand had been de¬ 
signed by Thomas Cook and 





Adventureland . . . potential 
contrast to bus tours 

Co l might have believed them 

Behind the tabloid is expa¬ 
triate Aucklander Michael 
Clayton, managing-director of 
Tourist Marketing Resources 
(NZ) Ltd. Based in Sydney, 


Clayton also sells a New 
Zealand fly-drive tour. 

Clayton said he started the 
publication because he felt 
New Zealand was being mis¬ 
represented in Australia as a 
dull drab country - not the 
adventure paradise it really is. 

Clayton’s message; “It’s not 
natural gas and it's not hydro¬ 
electricity. It’s not coal or gold 
or jade. New Zealand's most 
important natural resource is 
not something you dig out uf 
the earth. It’s something you 
find in your own backyard. It’s 
tourism.” 

The first issue of The Nt:e 
Zealander (8000 copies), was 
distributed by courier to New 
South Wales travel agents, air¬ 
lines, and rugby clubs. Clayton 
said he hoped ro expand into 
Queensland and Victoria this 
year and expand the present 
eight pages to 16. 

The publication carries 
about 40 per cent advertising. 


The ad rates, at A$825 a full 
page, are expensive by New 
Zealand standards. ButClayton 
said his rates were below ave¬ 
rage in the Australian market. 

Contributing to this 
country’s dull image on the 
Sydney market was the New 
Zealand Government Tourist 
Bureau, Clayton .said. Other 
country’s tourist bureaus 
promote their countries but 
leave the selling up to private 
enterprise, he pointed out. 

Clayton said New Zealand'** 
GTB was equated with 
Russia’s Intourist, giving this 
country the dull grey imaged a 
Socialist republic. 

And because the GTB was in 
direct competition with private 
Australian tot r wholesalers, 
and perceived as partisan 
toward Government-owned 
and operated tours, Australians 
tended to steer clear of New 
Zealand, he claimed. 

His advantage, Clayton said, 


OUT difference. Approach any 
advertising agency about selling your 
product and, naturally enough, they’ll start 
talking advertising. Talk to us at Access 
Marketing and notice the difference. 
Before we get around to advertising 
(if we're sure it's what you need) we’ll 
discuss your marketing plan. 

Why? We're professionals. We base 
our recommendations on fact not fiction 
Alter all, what good are bright Ideas If they 
arert t right) We know that advertising, like 
pubJic relations, like merchandising, /ike 
packaging, is not an end in itself. Only one 
of several means to the 
same end—the sale of a w — _ 

product or service. % ^ 7| 

Advertising is a tool of m * / 

marketing. No matter how W W 


clever, it can only be as effective as the 
marketing plan will allow. 

That’s the key to our difference and your 
sales sucess. 

Understanding your needs. 

We need to understand and assess your 
marketing aims. Only then can we be 
confident of providing solutions — be they 
advertising, sales training, trade 
promotion, research — that will achieve 
the results you need. You’ll be 
confident too. 

Let’s talk about your products and 
problems soon. 

. Call David Thomas. 

% 850-699, Wellington or 

lVIl Robin Adam » 794-658, 

|£LL Auckland. 


What s? 
makes 
us different 

wmmakewjur 




access 

marketing limited 

Acc jedited Advertising Agents 
Marketing Consultants. ■. v' 

WEUJNGTON: STURDEE MOUSE, 85-87 GHUZNEE STRPFT 
AUCKWNO: 231 KHY8ER PASS ^ 
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lay in his ability to present New 
Zealand in a non-partisan 
manner. 

In conjunction with the tab¬ 
loid, Clayton's company ope¬ 
rates a “hotline” where anyone 
can phone in for informal ion 
ahum any tourist facility or 
travel company t his country has 
(»t offer. 

The first issue of The New 
Zealander was mostly taken up 
with articles on skiing. 


The August 
once titrate on * £ 

Taupoatta.Cb^J. 

Stories won’t be 
Muor “ and mudJ* 
snapshotting s Upei S 
on organised bui loiu^ 
snd he thought New fe 
should be sold as an adit 
paradise - while 
railing, trout fishing,^ 
“ ai >’ ai in which this car' 

has few, if any, 


The name of the game 
can be undermined 


by Warren Berryman 

PUBLISHERS arc anxious to 
preserve their prime asset - 
their magazines' names. 

Several companies have been 
publishing magazines of un¬ 
known circulation and doubt¬ 
ful credibility with names that 
could easily be confused with 
those of magazines of proven 
circulation, clout, credibility 
and reputation in the market¬ 
place. 

Advertisers have frequently 
bought space in a new pub¬ 
lication believing they were 
buying it in a well known 
publication. 

the Business Press As¬ 
sociation has placed paid ads in 
member publications warning 
readers to “beware of imita¬ 
tions". "make sure you Ye 
talking to the right people, ami 
il unsure call hack’’. 

Jason Publishing Co Ltd, 
which publishes Jason V Match 
i/.Vifc Zealand />i>tv/i»rviiiui a 
sister publication for lintels, has 
advertised to warn against 
imitations. 

Pen Publishing l.ul, an 
Auckland company, has been 
soliciting ads for an as-vei-un¬ 
published magazine. Hotel 
Motel and Tourist thiide. 

This month’s issue of Hos¬ 
pitality carries a story about a 
magazine culled Hrexvers and 
HotelUrs I y,W, a 60-page pub¬ 
lication carrying about 7t) per 
cent advertising. 


Brewers and 
published by Norths 
lishing Co. The phontr 
listed in this publicatk:* 
nccts callers with 
Publishing, ratherthaor 
long-established U 
Publishing Co Ltd off 
garei, publishers offc.l- 
ern Athvcjie. 

Tasman Pit 1 !: 
produces a long L- 
magazines (see NBS, to 
1980) and has been dy. 
complaints from adur. 
regarding the public/..: 
and hilling lor unauit' 
ads. 

Hoteliers complain r 
have been hilled faring." 
iscd ads placed in 
llotelien. 

Hospitality editor. 0.- 
< amway, cnmpUr - 
lin n ets and /Aw/oiic* *■ 
his articles, 
ried his bv-line. sA ■ - 
permission. 

The article in lfopb[ 
it bluntly: “Hotelier*^ 
tellers are being ripped^" 
unscrupulous **f;' 
salesmen and many« »' 
doing the sensible 40 
refusing to pay f°? 
didn’t order and giving^ 
to their genuine tradep®; 
ensure others may be 
the activities of these 
confidence tricksters. 
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IDC hears Petrocorp and BP petrochemical plans 


by Rae Mazengarb 

PETROCORP and- BP 
Chemicals (NZ) Ltd last month 
presented submissionson a local 
petrochemical industry to the 
Industries Development Com¬ 
mission inquiry into the plas¬ 
tics industry. 

Both werequestioned closely 
by PINZ members and IDC 
representatives. And 

Petrocorp’s Don Gray was 
closely questioned by BP’s 
representatives. 

BP made two submissions to 
the IDC — one confidential. 
But the company was called on 
to explain only its public sub¬ 
missions. 

After outlining in expe¬ 
rience in chemicals and plastics 
lil* described the “trend 
towards large-scale plants” as a 
world-wide feature of petro¬ 
chemical production. 

HI’ representatives said 
development ot ctlumc from 
Maui gas would need to be 
kirgc-kscitlc, which, initially, 
would mean an export industry. 

Later down-siream produc¬ 
tion would produce for IuluI 
requirements, or perhaps in¬ 
clude an export product. 

Questioned about a state¬ 
ment that the New Zealand 
petrochemical industry would 
need export incentives favour¬ 
able rates of depreciation and 
stock allowances to he interna¬ 
tionally competitive, n HP 
official said such attractions 
were necessary Imcausc they 
were “generally applicable in 
other parts of the world". 

Other factors mu.Ii as price of 
the raw iu.iK-ri.tb came inn* the 
cqii.llli'll .il-n, he - ild. 

A member of BP’s technical 
team said polyethylene plants 
being built todav tended to be 
within the 100,000-200,000 
liHts-a-vcur range. 

Since local use ranged from 
30,000-50,000 tons, the prob¬ 
lem of scale had to be con¬ 
fronted, he said 

The BP official said it was 
possible to get a variation of 
polyethylene densities within 
the design of a particular plant, 
__ but there was no proven tech¬ 
nology to cover the whole range 
of densities which the market 
demanded. 

In terms of advantage to local 
plastics manufacturers, the BP 
official hinted that there would 
be no great benefits in the form 
of cheap raw materials. 

For the economic advantages 
of a ma j or export project to flow’ 
to the national economy, man¬ 
ufacturers would not be able to 


expect to get the total benefit of 
the reduced price which would 
need to be applied for exports 
■ heiaid. ; 

In other words, the local 
consumer “would need to mike 


a contribution which is no 


sidics. But it was questioned 
closely over its submission, al¬ 
most as if the hearing was a 
forum for debating the merits 
of competing firm proposals. 

BP asked for clarification of 
several points, particularly 
Petrocorp’s reference to 
“relatively uncomplicated 

cracking plants.” 

BP pointed out “that really 
this is a very sophisticated plant 
... To refer to the plant as 
relatively uncomplicated is 
perhaps a little misleading..." 

RP questioned Gray on 
contingency factors in financial 
evaluations and on Petrocorp’s 
reference to the direct con* 
version of butane into the 
‘‘plastics’’ raw material maleic 
anhydride. 

Asked if he was aware of any 
plant actually using that 
process, Gray said: “We have 
ii.ul |H‘opk* who have assu red us 
ilint it works." 

Gray's submission calculat¬ 
ed the production costs ot cih- 
une and I.l'() at “around SI00 a 
tonne cx-plunt gate" in 1980 
dollars. 

In contrast to Bl\ Petrocorp 
described the direct export of 
ethane as “an unlikely option” 
because ol' cost. 

But ethylene could be di¬ 
sposed of in three ways; 

• Production nt petrochem¬ 
icals and plastics; 

• Conversion to ethyl alcohol as 
a petrol substitute; 

• Direct export ol ethylene for 
use in petrochemical plants 
overseas. 

For ethylene production. 
I’drocorp estimated cost would 
K* now more than "halt the 
current ruling I'liropc.ii! con¬ 
tract price rate.’’ 

While distribution costs 
within New Zealand were an 
adverse factor, and shipping 
costs were expected to be a 
problem for a New Zealand 
petrochemical producer, their 
influence should be 
outweighed by the feedstock 
price advantage, the submis¬ 
sion said. 

A BP official challenged 
Petrocorp on the cost which the 
oil company representatives 
said was about 5350 a tonne for 
local production. 

“I am puzzled because the 
assessments that we (BP) have 
done come ou t to more than that 
and they are more comparable 



with figures that we talk about 
in the States..he said. 

Current US prices on exist¬ 
ing plants ranged between $520 
to $550 per tonne on a situation 
where there was excess capacity 
and cheap gas, he said. 

The two groups agreed to 
disagree on price. 


Petrocorp's studies indicated 
that the minimum annual 
capacity of an internationally 
competitive New Zealand 
polyethylene plant would be 
about 70,000 tonnes product a 
year. A plant double that size 
might in fact be the minimum 
economic size that could be 


contemplated, the submission 
said. 

Preliminary studies showed 
that a polyethylene industry 
based on ethane could be viable 
but that it would have to be 
highly export-orientated. The 
main problem therefore would 
be finding stable long-term 


markets. 

Petrocorp said petro¬ 
chemical industries based in 
New Zealand would have to be 
capable of standing on their 
own feet in international mar¬ 
kets and operating in the 
domestic market without im- 
. port-licensing protection. 
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Yates: turning seeds into a blooming big business 


by Lindsey Dawson 

LITTLE did George YBtes 
know what he was starting back 
in the mid-19ih century when 
he developed an interest in 
seeds as a by-product of cotton 
milling in the Midlands. 

His small seeds business was 
to germinate through genera¬ 
tions of his dependents to 
blossom into a multi-million- 
dollar enterprise on two sides of 
the globe. 

He could be proud of the 
New Zealand Yates company, 
founded in 1883 by his grand- 
■ son, Arthur, in Victoria Street, 
Auckland. Arthur’s first day in 
business yielded Is 6d in sales. 

Last year, four years short of 
its 100th birthday, Arthur 
Yates and Co Ltd made sales of 
more than $28.5 million and 
earned a profit after tax of 
51,247,371, an increase of 33 
per cent on the previous year. 

The year’s results produced 


the highest revenues and 
after-tax earnings in Yates’ 
history. 

Seeds aren’t the company’s 
only line of business, although 
breeding, producing, selling 
and exporting them is the basis 
of the Yates group’s activities. 
The product line a Iso extends to 
agricultural fertilisers and’ 
chemicals, hardware and 
equipment for commercial 
gardening and farming, a 
‘ complete range of home' gar¬ 
dening products, pet products, ■ 
peat and plastic extrusions. ■ 

The acquisition late last year 
of Hodder and Tolley Ltd has 
added grain drying, flour 
milling, farm supply and 
produce export to the list. 

That takeover almost doub¬ 
led the size of the Yates group 
in profits, sales, assets and es¬ 
tablishments and was one of 
tivo major moves by the com¬ 
pany last year. 

The other was the placement 


1 



Phil Yates... “right industry at the right time' 


of a major shareholding in 
Yates to Pioneer Hi-Bred In¬ 
ternational Inc of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Pioneer is a world leader 
in the genetic supply industry, 
and is heavily involved in 
electronic data systems. Its 
president, Thomas N Urban, is 


now a director of Arthur Yates. 

Managing director Philip 
Yates is optimistic about the 
benefits that will flow from 
these two moves. He calls Yates 
‘a lucky company.” “We just 
happen to be in the right in¬ 
dustry at the right time in that 
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we service rhe key to New 
Zealand’s future - agricul¬ 
ture.” 

He is a dcscendent of George 
Yates. So too are the Yates 
who run Yaws Seeds Ltd in 
Sydney (a separate company 
from the New Zealand firm) 
and those at the head of Samuel 
Yates Ltd of Manchester, the 
original Yates seeds business 
which today is a subsidiary of 
the Australian firm. 

Phil Yates, who enjoys 
working in his own garden 
when he finishes ihe week’s 
work in the seed business, en¬ 
joys the international Yates 
connection. 

“Our salesmen are often 
coming across Yates garden 
centres in Britain which are run 
by other family dcsccndents -1 
got a photo just the other day 
taken at a Yates business I 
hadn’t heard of before.” 

His cousin Jack is general 
manager of the seed division, 
but future family connection 
with the business is uncertain. 

“My son is 14 and his future 
is up to him. There’ll be no 
secure place for him here - any 
more than there is for anyone 
else,” Phil Yates said. 

Arthur Yates and Co has 
been exporting seeds since the 
post-war years, but the big 
thrust for overseas earnings 
began in the 1960s, and the 
company now is selling in about 
80 countries with the emphasis 
on flic developing third world 
lands. 

International competition is 
fierce. But the company has 
succeeded, says Yates, because 
New Zealanders are “fast on 
their feet, adaptable, and we've 
got a good product”. 

It has been using multi-lin¬ 
gual packaging for some time, 
and was first on the market with 
triple-laminated tropical pack¬ 
aging enabling seeds to be kept 
on the shelf without spoiling in 
hot, humid conditions. 

Yates places heavy emphasis 
on research - $400,000 last 
year. More than 50 per cent of 
agricultural seed sales conic 
from new products introduced 
over the last five ycarsasa result 
of research. 

There arc Yates research 
stations at Mangere, Pukckolie, 
Blenheim and Christchurch, 
where their biggest research 
farm, “Normandale”, is named 
after Philip’s father, Norman, 
former managing director and 
chairman and still a board 
member. 

Yates’ present board chair¬ 
man is Cyril Keppel, deputy 
chairman of Air New Zealand. 

With an increasingly hungry 
world to be fed, cultivar re¬ 
search is important not only for 
Yates’continued prosperity but. 
for arable land worldwide to be 
Used to maximum efficiency. 
Scientists are breeding ' new 
varieties of plamsrto produce 
more, resist disease and with¬ 
stand adverse conditions. 

One of Yates’ notable suc¬ 
cesses has been the develop¬ 
ment of drought-tolerant' pe¬ 
rennial rye grass, which gives 
farmers a spurt of growth au¬ 
tumn rain when normally their, 
grass would be very sparse! 


Diversification is a wad 

crops up frequently JSS 
talk with Phil 
company is working on 

mg the 'great potential-b 
producing li quid fuels £ 
biomass as pattofoneofaS 
consortiums which will ^ 
forward proposals to Goy^. 

rent by the end of Ang^ 

develop™"™ 8 ^ 

The company has ben 
draining and harvesting pea b 
theHauraki Plains and Scah- 
land, and turning the land m 
horticultural growing areas. 

Blueberry research hu 
shown good results, and Iffl 
acres have been planted. TV 
first commercial harvest tf 
blueberries is due in 1981 / 51 . 
and says Yates, the compi:, 
“has other crops in mind" 
Horticulture has a majwp: f 
to play in New Zealand’s fc 
ture, he says. "We'll set ah 1 
more speciality, high-vjh ; 
crops. We’d be very, verylixb 
to latch on to something i 
successful as kiwi-fruit igr, 
but there’s a whole ranged 
specialty items which can ft 
grown and marketed sucu* 
fully. 

“There’s an accekuou 
awareness of the potential here, 
bur there's also a danger fc: 
people will get euphoric an! 
finish up with burnt fingers." 

His management philosophr 
is one of encouraging middle- 
level management to make it* 
own decisions. 

Decentralisation give tlx 
company flexibility and speel 
of response required in i®®* 
xcly competitive and,intfiK 
cases, highly fractionated mar- 
kets. Hcalsohas faith in thene* 
generation of young 
agement trainees - “they're 
very well educated, and b** 
constrained by establish^ 
precedents.” 

Corporate and fauna* 
development decisions « 
made at board level, of count 
nnd the group is worktf£ 
towards having all asp 035 s 
die company linked in® 13 
on-line interactive couij«w 
network so that centralis®® 
bases will increasingly pwj 

the linkages for reportage sw 

group overview. 

Although confident of jjj 

company’s future* 
some hard things to si)'“Jr 

the difficulties facing bunn» 

He calls for less stale 

and more free enren 5 ^ v 
. “ I ." 


deed other parts of #5*”" 
world, we have ddsW®^ 
selves in business'itfojj®*. 
we can legislate 
dangers of failure! * ™ 

to GovemmwUr'* 1 

problem and with ewy "f - , 

a “cold draught”*Hesap, - 

"Let us hope that 

competitive enterprise 
self-sufficiency-”:' 
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Tourism 


Australian states compete for Tasman tourists 


COMPETITION among 
Australian states for a greater 
share of the increasing numbers 
of New Zealand tourists is 
hotting up. 

Earlier this year the New 
South Wales Department of 
Tourism officially launched its 
travel package, “Bargain Aus¬ 
tralia". 

The “Blue Chips" states 
promotion, involving Tas¬ 
mania, Victoria ami South 
Australia. is up and running. 

Sculpturing 

by Lindsey Dawson 

N1AV in.sup.nion tor the 
in> '■■n lighters, si ink'll is and the 
iiiK'inpluml •• hmlJiiii 1 . Mini 
s.isilcs It's the in-Vi A merit, an 
ail iorm,and «»in- iliat will net 
sou enough Jullais inhm a Irw 
1111 . 1 K 

Drawing the crowds *>11 
Waikiki beach thr-e davs is a 
vising Hawaiian, |oe M.n/c. 
who huilds hituristis cities oui 
>4 sand ill Iront the Royal 
Hawaiian hotel. 

lie is at ii hmn dawn till 
dusk, Idling up as much as 2n 
•qiiare kvl with pyramids, ig¬ 
loos. iuo.its, spires and crenel¬ 
lated h.utlements. 

At nigltt he lights his huge 
craiiitlated state Hire with 
coloured flares, sits down with 
hi' trie in Is for a party and 
watches tlie passing public drop 
monev into the li.n in ap¬ 
preciation tor ho ettorts 

I le 'tarted dome n tor tun in 
Shi Diego where - ills! 'sii!|- 
■ imu,' i i ilu i'- me ■.ii.i'r ,- 
jsi lime. Reluming home a lew 
weeks ago he took his buckets 
ami spades off to Waikiki. He 
lud a hard time initially. 

“ l he people v. ho have beach 
ti.inchi'C- didn't like me 
around at tirsi. I got threatened 
a lot. but now I've got the 
blessing ol the Royal Hawaiian 


and a North Australia promo¬ 
tion, hacked by the state 
Governments of Queensland, 
Northern Territory and Wes¬ 
tern Australia, is being 
launched. 

Other states arc expected to 
announce promotions in the 
next few months. 

New South Wales was the 
first Australian state to publicly 
declare its interest in New 
Zealand as a potent in! growth 
market for visitors. 


h has launched the innova¬ 
tive “Bargain Australia" travel 
concession deal, offering as 
much air or rail travel as you can 
use within a 14-day period, on u 
flat charge, together with dis¬ 
counted motels, hotels, rental 
cars and tourist activities. The 
promotion was announced at a 
major launch luncheon in 
Auckland last month. 

New Zealand and Australia 
are each other's biggest tourist 
markets. More than 200,000 


cities in the sand 


they’re leaving me alone.” . 

The new American un form 
is i rc.it cil with typical A me¬ 
tis.m utensih — |upperwurc. 
toi niic.i, iravs. and 

ivci. in a spr.iv aii'ini' ci. which 

sets ilie Mill.Kc\ 

I lie *..md is mixed with mii 
M u cut w.iici ti« nuke linn 
shapes, and Al.n/i-specialises m 
line dclaihiu; 

When the whim lakes him he 
spr.w paints his construct mils, 
and lie planned a sand "super 
city" lor |uly 4. Now and again 
lie docs a dragon instead. 

'I lie worst tvciipulioiial 
Iwanis are tlvnig tn hecs, hm 
ii"hi'dv has vet d.licd t*i suc¬ 
cumb to the iiserpi'wering 
'eiis.itinji itideliK-r.iicIv Moinp 
oil Ins i.nctolh ciqisiKKIed 
lornis. 

Hv night tuneuivordin.mces 
require that lie return*. 
Waikiki’s golden -and-, to the 
si'iidiiimi in *.*. Inch he to'ind it 

• t.u h-'' 'lu'onh ..uid nun 
l 

"[did hear that someone was 
doing reclining nudes hut 1 
haven't seen them yet. It'd be 
great if semenne else came 
-ih'iig - I thrive >m compeii- 

iioii." 

liudding Kiw i -ciilpixrs win' 
wt'iild like ti» ha\e j go should 


Bob Jones in April 1980: 

"The current 
economic conditions for 
property investment.... 
have never been 
better....in two 
decades" 

A limited, fifth and final, edition of the best-selling 
Jona on Property is now available. Bob Jones’ hard¬ 
hitting, funny, helpful guide to property investment/ 
development in New Zealand, out of print for nearly 
two years, has been re-issued for those with an 
entrepreneurial flair who missed the book before. 

The text has been updated and in a new prologue 
Jones explains why we’re on the verge of a new 
property boom. And how a penniless newcomer to 
Ihe property business can become a millionaire 
before 1985. 

JONES ON PROPERTY ... at good bookshops 
now... or simply fill in the Fourth Estate 
Subscription Service coupon elsewhere in this 
issue. xsw 




A*. 


know flint the sind has in be 
perfect, with no twigs or shells 
to nwr the artistic integrity. A 
few strong friends to Ju the 
heavy digging can he a help 
I'lie jsr.sihilities render- 
ini' iIn* Itcelnve. Muldimii and 
I ilive in sand .lie then*. Ymi 
* an esjvU i" ...Hat Ivtween 
'sj's .lllii Sill .1 d.iv. 


travellers move across the 
Tasman in eirher ilircetioii 
every year. 

Most New Zealand travellers 
go in Sydney. 

The New South Wales 
promotion is directed at en¬ 
couraging them to move up into 
the hinterland of the state to try 
their hand at something new — 
gold mining, digging tor sap¬ 
phires or opals, sipping wine in 
the Hunter Valley, hush walk¬ 
ing. lishing, canoeing or what¬ 
ever. 

Sales have been encouraging 
enough lor the New South 
Wales Department of Tourism 
to consider extending the range 
of tourist importunities within 
the package. 

To hack up its support and 
cut tdcnce in die New Zealand 
market, the depart mein has 
appointed its Inst lull-tmie 
New Zealand travel seivice 
iiian.iger. hm Cameron. Based 
in Auckland, he was lonmrlv 




Bargain Australia .. . New South Wales's travel package 


with the An si ral in n Tourist 
Oiinnussiun. 

Bargain Australia lias been 
launched in Australia, and will 
he promoted in Britain, hut the 
main marketing emphasis is 
being directed toward New 
Zealanders. 

(Jiitneron said it would he a 
coni timing promotion on the 
depart incut's lvli.il I for several 
years. 

*‘Moie molds mid louriM 
act is iues will n< • J.tnhl lv keen 
it* join ihis promt it inn because 


of generous incentives avail¬ 
able Iphti the Government for 
Australian tourist operators 
promoting in an overseas mar¬ 
ket,” Cameron mi id. 

Following die New South 
Waits lead, the other Aus¬ 
tralian states art* also appoint¬ 
ing full-time or part -t inie travel 
managers. 

Tasmania lias named as its 
representative, t.icotl Wood 
anil Victoria and Queensland 
will make appointineills Inter 
this year. 


Hong Kong. 

Where everyone’s a winner. 



Therefc more excitement when you choose Hong Kong 
for an incentive programme or a business meeting. 


More than any other city in the 
world, the facilities offered by Hong 
Kong as an incentive destination or 
for business meetings are unparal¬ 
leled. As the most energetic and suc¬ 
cessful business centre in Asia, Hong 
Kong provides all the support facil¬ 
ities and experienced personnel to 
guarantee your success. 

Just the men¬ 
tion of its name 
generates the 
enthusiasm and 
excitement that 
encourages and 
promolesgreater 
productivity. 

As the 1 Boardroom of the Orient 1 , 
people who come here face new chal¬ 
lenges and opportunities through ef¬ 
fective stimulation. 

Hong Kong prides Itself on the 
experience and enterprise of its 
hotels, restaurants, tour operators 
and organizers. All are geared to 
provide maximum satisfaction with 
special events tailored to meet your 
specific needs. Luxurious and dis¬ 
tinctive, the growing number of 
hotels offer impeccable Service with 
excellent meeting facilities. 


Participants will enjoy a reward¬ 
ing list of unique activities ranging 
from sumptuous Chinese food of 
infinite variety; temples, shrines and 
historical architecture; special orien¬ 
tal theme parties or Chinese cultural 
events; shopping at attractive prices; 
visits to outer Islands and even day 
trips into China. 

And Hong Kong is easily access¬ 
ible. Over 30 major airlines serve 
Hong Kong and the cost of getting 
here is far less than you thought. 
Once here, neighbouring Asian coun¬ 
tries are close at hand for pre- and 
post lours. 

For brochures and Information 
on what Hong Kong has to offer as 
an incentive or conference destin¬ 
ation, mail the coupon. 





. Incentive Guide to Hong Kong. 
rH515Hm515EiE515B/a?L5SrSSlS£fe 
I To: Hong Kong Tourist Association 
General Buildings. OIF. 

Comer Shortlana & 

O'Connell Streets, P.O. Box 
2120 Auckland. 

I am interested In organizing: 

(Please tick) 

□ an Incentive travel program me. 

□ a business meeting or conference 
toHpngKong. 

■Please send me the relevant brochure. 

-Nium, 


Company. 

Add;«s„ 
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Easy loading with unique sliding side door 
and high lift hinged rear tailgate. 

Big 5.2 cubjc metre load space. Brilliant 
cab comforts include high-back reclining seats 
and car-style heating/ventilation. 

Also available: 1600cc low-height flat deck 
model. 


TOYOTA 
TOUGH 
TRUCKS 


See You r Toyota Dealer Now, 


TOYOTA NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
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Muldoon will find Mexico walking tightrope 


MEXICO is said to be inter¬ 
ested in New Zealand's 
capability as a supplier of bulk 
foods and technology for 
agriculture. New Zealand, in 
turn, is becoming interested in 
Mexico's energy potential. 

More than half New 
Zealand's oil imports came 
from Saudi Arabia last year. 

The Government is anxious 
both to diversify its oil supplies 
and develop its export markets. 

Prime Minister Rob Mul¬ 
doon will visit Mexico in Oc¬ 
tober, accompanied by top 
Government and private trade 
representatives. 

The Government is believed 
to attach great importance to 
the visit (which will he similar 
[•> the mission to China led by 
Dcputy Prime Minister Uriah 
T.iihoys Iasi year). 

A preparatory mission from 
the New Zealand Embassy in 
Washington has been to Mex¬ 
ico (lily to discuss the Prime 
Minister's visit. 

It was led by I > O Walker, the 
Minister (Commercial) at the 
Washington Embassy .which is 
also accredited to Mexico City. 

Walker later reported that 
the Mexicans were “fully aware 
of the value of their energy re¬ 
sources and are anxious to use 
them as a trade-policy lever". 

Mexicjit oil revenues arc 
expected to reach $12 billion 
tins year and foreign invest¬ 
ment is projected to rise -10 per 
cent. Growth is targeted at a 
healthy H per cent for the next 
three years. Rut ihat very 
growth coupled with the 
stability ihat has aiiractcd 
We-tern butler iluvaicned 
I •. ili-. d>4>-'■iii"ii ih.a u-li 
rapid expansion generates. 

Mexico in fact is still a very 
poor country. Many of its 
| o -pie are undernourished and 
unemployed 

Steering a delicate path 
between growth and mainijilt¬ 
ing an acceptable in I lat ion level 
is one ill the greatest dilemmas 
this growing od producer faces. 

The Government has liuJe 
room fur manoeuvre without 
jeopardising the stability which 
makes it so attractive to foreign 


MARKED SALARY 
DIFFERENCES IN 
DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES 

The PA Greenwood Sal¬ 
ary Survey brings to light 
quite marked differences in 
salaries paid to employees 
In different industry groups. 

The average salary of a 
Chief Executive In New 
Zealand ranges from a low 
in one Industry group of 
$26,920 to a high of 
$33,230 in another group. 
This is a nett difference In 
salary of over $6,000 for 
what Is essentially the same 
task with the same respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Similar gaps can be seen 
in middle and iunior man¬ 
agement positions. For ex¬ 
ample. the range of salaries 
lor a National Sales Man¬ 
ager is from $ 16,610 to 
$2B,4S0. 

Further Information on 
this survey is on Page 4 of 
this Issue. 


“What about the 
PEOPLE?” 

They art an tniasral pari of 

WORD PROCESSING 


looks after your peopV 




investors. Inflation has already 
jumped 5 per cent this year to a 
level of 25 percent and about 40 
per cent of the 17 million 
workforce - nearly 7 million 
people - arc estimated to be out 
of a job or underemployed 
shining shoes, or selling chew¬ 
ing gum or other similar ac¬ 
tivities. 

Each year abou 1 800,000 new 
jobs are needed to stop unem¬ 
ployment rising. 

To a large extent the 
Government has worked 
wonders in creating jobs by 
channelling investment into the 
industrial sector and raising the 
growth rate to 7 per cent Inst 
year. 

Hut the boom has been ex- 
(vnsivc to engineer. The 
(iovernincnl lias spent heavily, 
miming up big budget deficits 
and reiving on loivign bor¬ 
rowing. 

litis year’s del n il will ex¬ 
ceed SH billion. Willi oil us 
collateral, the tuinncc ministry 
has raised public sector debt 
from juM under $20 billion at 
the end of the 1076 crisis to j 
current $30 billion. 

The deficit spending ami 
intense pressure ol demand has 
brought back high inflation, 
provoking discontent both 
among the relatively well-oil 
labour unions and the millions 
ol poor who have si, t.ir lost out 
oil the much-vaunted ml pros- 
perity. 

According to liovcrniucni 
statistic-. Mexican worker*. 
have lost about 2^ percent nl 
their purJui.ine power in tIr 
I.i i il.i..-e sen*. 

1), • .'tin |ll|.Ill 'll "I I' 

Miun.cs in heavy industry lias 
sharpened the differences 
between Mexico’s rich and 
pour and the picture lias 
become blacker with near di¬ 
saster lilts se.tr in ihe agricul¬ 
tural sector. 

Mexican l.irmmg. much of it 
in the hands of subsistence 
small-holders, has failed to 
keep up with the population 
growth estimated at a hefty 3 
per cent a year. A severe 
drought in the northern states 
has exacerbated traditional in¬ 
efficiency, and this year food 
production could be down by 
almost 30 per cent. 

Cereal imports from the 
United States have been dou¬ 
bled to at least 7 million tonnes 
as a result. 

Officials arc arguing about 
who should take the blame for 
the food failure and in the past 
few weeks the finger has even 
been pointed at the United 
States. | 

An improbable accusation 
came £forp the Government’s 
weather centre. According toits 
researches, backed by the 
Agriculture Ministry and 
avidly publicised by the local 
press, American experiments 
with hurricanes have diverted 
rains away from north Mexico, 
’[lie United States has denied 
tampering with Mexican hur¬ 
ricanes. 

The ordinary Mexican may 
not care much for political 
aspects, but the effects of in¬ 
flation and the food failure arc 
biting home. For example, the 
price of tortillas, the maize 
pancakes that form the basis of 
the traditional Mexican diet, 
has shot up 100 per cent over 
the past two years. 

A recent Government report 
said that more than 40 per c^nt 
of the country’s 70 million in¬ 
habitants suffer from chronic 
malnutrition. The Veracpuz 
University. Nutrition Institute 
s|id, infant mortality had risen. 


10 per cent over the past five 
years because of undernou¬ 
rishment. 

The Government is trying to 
right the imbalanced economy 
with an ambitious three-year 
“global plan" which envisages 
much higher public investment 
in agriculture, housing, health 
care and education - all areas 
which the 1910 Mexican 
revolution aimed to transform. 

Under the plan more than 60 
per cent of the estimated $41 
billion gross earnings of the 
state oil company Petroleos 
Moxicanos will be diverted 
away, from industry to such 
priority sectors. 

The shift of investment to 
such non-productive fields may 
eventually alleviate some,'I the 
social injustices, hut it com¬ 
plicates the tusk of dealing with 
inflation while maintaining the 
surge in industrial output. 

Ihe rural pool' have rela¬ 
tively little clom, but the big 


trade unions, virtually ail close¬ 
ly allied to the lung-ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PR I), are another matter. 

The unions have exercised 
restraint for the past three years 
- last year's average settlement 
was a comparatively low 13.5 
per cent. But union bosses are 
now reporting that expectation 
of infiat ion and hopes of a share 
in the oil prosperity are 
producing pressures which 
could threaten the country's 
delicate political and social 
balance. 

Fidel Velazquez, who has 
run the Mexican Confederation 
of Workers (CTM) for the past 
•10 years, warned the Govern¬ 
ment that there could he a 
“dangerous explosion" if prices 
continued to soar beyond 
wages, lie called for a 23 per 
cent overall increase this year - 
a modest proposal compared in 
the 37 per cent currently 
demanded by Pcmcx em¬ 
ployees. 


President Lopez Portillo and 
his ministers argue that with its 
oil exports, due to be held a lit 11 c 
over 1.1 million barrels per day 
(b/d) front the end of this year, 
Mexico should come through 
the recession unscathed. But 
that opinion is not shared by 
many foreign bankers in Mex¬ 
ico City. 

The country is still closely 
tied to the United States econ¬ 
omy, despite the drive fur 
diversification. Some 70 per 
cent of Mexican exports go to 
the United States. 

The drop in American 
demand for non-nil exports and 
a fall-off in tourist receipts will 
all have an impact nn the 
Mexican economy. Mexico's 
creditors arc watching all this 
closely. 

Most hankers say they would 
like to sec some action on in¬ 
flation soon, but so lur the 
magic ol 5u billion barrels u| 


proven hydrocarbon reserves 
has stopped them worrying too 
much. Their thinking seems to 
be that while Mexico has 
problems, almost everybody 
else is worse off. 

Nobody thinks inflation and 
the growing imbalance of 
wealth is about to produce 
violent upheaval, hut the 
Government has to get its 
strategy right to allay the 
spectre of possihle unrest. 

New Zealand exports to 
Mexico — mainly of dairy 
products, wool, hides and some 
meat — total about $4 million a 
year. 

The Mexicans have shown 
particular interest in the 
availability of our dairy 
products, according to Walker. 
And they want icchnulogic.il 
help to expand fond produc¬ 
tion. 

Walker .-aid the Mexicans 
were keen to discuss “all kinds 
of joint investment prospects’* 
with tlic Muldoon mission. 
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AIRCRAFT DEPARTI 





More the way you want us to be 

What you wont from your airline Is core and attention. 

You want them to get you where you want to be on time and . , •; : 

without hassle. ! * - . . . , : . 

You wont service which is charming and efficient, to make your 
journey just that much more comfortable and memorable. 

At Cathay Pacific we can promise you this and so much more., 

Today, we fly more people to more destinations on more flights : 
than ever before. ;• ; * 

And the more we grow, the more good reasons youUflnd r 
to fly Cathay pacific. - J., . >■ 7 


CATHAY 7 • j* :V.. 

Unto frvifl'DiBYln DuM Fybkfe UwcfavHurnKpcKiwWfci 

''Kod* LunfU M*i4i M Hb tw ft* thm 0*1* fauna Pwifc... -' i ! . 
RjnMombr &MIftn*»riNrSrW TUpd . 
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from your payroll! 
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Today s progressive businessmen know the importance 
of tight financial planning and control. And, as most 
business administrators agree, overheads such as staff 
administration, payroll, etc. are some of the major non¬ 
productive areas In any company. 

But now there is a proven system that effectively 
increases profits by reducing non-productive staff 
administration costs; It saves you money; is efficient; 
easy to operate; and you don’t need an in-house 
computer to enjoy the benefits. 


The system is Computa-Pay — the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation devised. Computa-Pay Is 
a thoroughly efficient service exclusive to Armoured 
Frelghtways for calculating your staff’s salaries and 
wages. Your wages data can be returned to you or 
made up Into individually cash-filled pay packets. The 
Computa-Pay envelopes are then delivered to you by 
our Armoured Car for distribution as required. 


□ CONFIDENTIAL 

As Computa-Pay is a unit of Armoured 
Freightways Limited, New Zealand’s 
largest Payroll and Security Organisation, 
your confidentiality is assured. 

□ TAILOR-MADE 

Computa-Pay can be designed and 
programmed to suit individual company 
requirements. 

□ ECONOMICAL 

Computa-Pay is considerably more cost 
efficient. 


□ PROVEN TECHNOLOGY 

Computa-Pay is under constant review 
so that it remains the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation in 
operation. 

□ TIME CRITICAL 

Computa-Pay is designed to make 
payroll calculation adjustments up to 
the last minute. 

□ EASY TO OPERATE 

Computa-Pay does away with time- 
consuming card systems and books for 
recording payroll information. It does it 
ail for you. 


□ REPORTS 

Management reports covering cash flow, 
salary cost statistics, departmental cost 
analysis are immediately available with 
Computa-Pay. 

□ BANKING 

Direct crediting (up to 3 separate bank 
accounts per employee) can be provided. 
Computa-Pay can also split wages. 

□ FLEXIBLE 

Changes in pay rates e.g. cost of living 
awards, statutory holidays, sick pay, 
union fees, overtime etc., are adjusted 
automatically by Computa-Pay. 


SW r«H t0 Com P uta "Pay and 0 njoy Increased profits, and related benefits 

rSmnuffl a pm w 2 u,d be P ,eaS0d to discuss the advantages of 

mputa-Pay and how it can help Increase your company’s efficiency 

and profitability. 3 




The most advanced system of payroll calculation de 




ARMOURED 


Freightways 

[ LIMITED Id 




COMPUTA-PAY 

Mrc iTp FARMOURED FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 

New Zealand s Largest Payroll Organisation. : 

P.0. Box 8633 Auckland. Phone 778-709. 

d n 0X l °‘ 251 WeHington. Phone 684-302. v -i 

P.0. Box 2589 Christchurch. Phone 798-690. ' •• 
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Government spends 
faster than it earns 


COMPARING GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES WITH i BUDGET ESTIMATES 

Actual 


Economics Correspondent 

THE Government’s deficit 
before borrowing at the end of 
the first quarter of the financial 
year was over $795 million, an 
increase of almost 40 per cent 
on the shortfall at the end of the 
first quarter last year. 

As noted by Finance Minis¬ 
ter Rob Muldoon, a high deficit 
is a normal feature at the end of 
the first quarter. As the chart 
shows, the deficit for the June 
quarter is usuaUy greater than 
that for the September quarter. 
And in a March quarter, the 
Public Accounts go into sur¬ 
plus as the Government usually 
earns more in income tax 
receipts than it spends during 
that quarter. 

Rut for a June quarter. :i 
deficit of $795 million is a 
record as the chart shows. It 
surpasses last year’s figure of 
$594 million by $216 million. 

*rhis fact alone casts some 
suspicion on Muldoon’s 
remark that tight control on 
Government expenditure was 
continuing. 


cent and equalled 21 per cent of 
the amount appropriated. Ac¬ 
tual figures for die year showed 
the Government was able to 
keep its expenditure within the 
level appropriated for financial 
year 1979/80. 

So, if Government spending 
it to keep within the Budget 
guidelines this year, unusually 
light control must be exercised 
over spending for the 
remainder of the year. 

Muldoon attributed the large 
increase in Government 
spending to the 10.4 per cent 
back-dated wage rise paid to 
State servants in May. The hike 
in eduemion spending reflected 
the additional sulary payment 
made to secondary school 
teachers following their 1979 
wage claim. 

Another large rise was Tor 
debt servicing which is easily 
explained by the growing 
amount of internal and overseas 
debt to be finunccd. According 
to this year's Budget, total 
public debt outstanding at the 


Bai?nV« RECORD DEFICIT FOR JUNE QUARTER 
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QUARTERLY TRENDS IN THE GOVERNMENT DEFICIT SHOW 
CONSIDERABLE SEASONAL VARIATION. 

(June Quarter* Circled) 


And evidence of this tight 
control seems even more illu¬ 
sory when trends in Govern¬ 
ment spending are analysed. 
Government expenditure for 
the quarter was up nearly 35 per 
cent to $2232 million. As il¬ 
lustrated by the table, this 
amount equals 25 per cent 
spending appropriated in this 
year's Budget. 

Last year expenditure for the 
Junequartcr rose by only 16 per 


OFFICE STAFF 
PAID MOREIN 
WELLINGTON^ 


Firms In Wellington gen¬ 
erally pay higher basic sal¬ 
aries to office staff than do 
those In other centres. This 
Is the conclusion reached 
from the PA Greenwood 
Salary Survey. 

The Survey Includea 26 
of the moat common fob. 
positions found In offices. 
In the majority of oases the 
Wellington salaries exceed 
the national average and In 
some cases are as much 
as 12% higher. 

Auckland leads the way 
In salaries In two areas,- 
Confidential Secretaries 
and Payroll Clerks and pay- 


cast levels (or that receipts 
will not be as great as expected) 
is the announcement of a new 
-stock issue last month. The new 
issue will have a 13.3 per cent 
interest rate, just below the 
previous issue's record of 13.5 
per cent. 

The Government is not 
pushing this issue too hard, 
though. Muldoon said: "Unlike 
earlier stocks which were issued 
when subscriptions were 
received to Government loans, 
the new stock has been Issued to 
the Reserve Bank." Members 
of the public are not entitled to 
take out this stock in their own 
right, but must do so by con¬ 
tacting one of the specialised 
dealers in Government securi¬ 
ties who would be able to pur¬ 
chase the stock on their behalf. 



1980 Budget 

June Budget 

%0l 

Expenditure (net) 

Estimates 

Transactions 

Estimates 


$ million 


Administration 

694 

188 

27 

Foreign Relation! 

529 

116 

22 

Development A Industry 

792 - 

190 

24 

Education 

1,231 

376 

31 

Social Service! 

2,443 

597 

24 

Health 

1,327 

297 

22 

Transport and Communications 

345 

60 

17 

Debt Servloes end mlsc. Investment 

954 

212 

22 

Inpreale 1 

— 

152 

_ — 

Sub-Total 

8,315 

2,167 

28 

Supplsmentarles 

250 

— 

— 

Mlse. financing Transaotlons 

400 

46 

11 

Total spending 

0,871 

2,232 

25 

Financed from: 




Income tax 

5,400 

666 

12 

Customs, bsIbb tax, beer duty 

1.216 

227 

19 

Highways tax 

182 

44 

24 

Motor spirits tax 

137 

33 

24 

Other taxation 

219 

38 

17 

Total taxation 

7,154 

996 

14 

Interest, profits & mlsc. receipts 

657 

166 

28 

Suapence accounts 1 

— 

283 

— 

Total receipts 

7.711 

1.437 

19 

Deficit before borrowing 

1,260 

795 

— 


1 monies spent but not yet classified 2 receipts not yet classified 
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Your next projectyijjPmove jafheai 
with more econonwfand speed., 
if you direct that tfi-bond steel 
flooring be used 

Simply. Hl-bond Is steel formed to hold poured concrete flooring, but 
unlike wooden boxing. It la not taken away after but bonds wftfi the 
concrete permanently, reducing total structural steel requirements. Also 
due to its unique design, It carries all attachments for services and ceilings 
below. It also eliminates all the traditional short spaced wooden supports 
needed for wooden boxing. Thus It Is erected with Incredible speed and . 
provides immediate, safe work platforms for all trades. 




end orMarch 1980 was $10,346 
million. The cost of financing 
this debt is estimated at nearly 
$1000 million. 

While back-pay contributed 
to the level of Government 
spending, it also contributed to 
a rise of43 per cent in income 
receipt at the end of June 
compared with a budgeted in¬ 
crease of 20 per cent for the 
year. 

But even with this substan¬ 
tial increase, income tax 
receipts fot the first quarter are 
of the budgeted 

even then, the did 

not realise income tax collec¬ 
tions as large as were expected. 


Ask your designer to check the following Hat of Hl-bond features. He'll 
appreciate Hi-bond's great advantages In speed and weight/cost 
efficiency. 

* Speeds construction time. * Reduces foundation deadweights. * Frequently 
reduces floor thickness and weight. * Minimises fire hazard, protects personnel. 

* Improves rigidly—reduces welght/cost * Provides lateral braci ng, ten sion 
relnforcl ng end diaphragm aotkm.* Lowers overall costs, 

* No specialised skilled labour required. 

For new Hl-bond brochure write to 

Dlmond Industries Ud, Box 430,WeSlngton. . • 1 111, v! 

Hl-bond to manufactured by Dlmond Industries. 




Figures for the June quarter 
provide some evidence mat the 
Budget deficit for the year will 
be higher than predicted. They 
suggest that the Government 
will be asking for more than the 
$250 million set aside during 
the supplementary debate later 
this year.Burit Is too early to 
forecast future trends with any 
accuracy. List year's June 
; quarter deficit was large ahd I 
spending was ntnrilng at a- 
much Outer rate then forecast, 

' but tar the end iof the'year 
. spending slowed dramatically 


,, :• .‘s' ■?•.* itf*?;.:,". 


masters. '* . ' but by the end ofthe year 

ThS Survey does not In- - ..spending slowed dramatically 
; dude salaries paid to gqV-. , and the deficit before borrow* 
smployeee. •: ing wa* less than forecast,; \ 

this survey la po Pm* 4 61 : 

■ this Issue.- ' : • •Governmotfa expectation that 

- • - .i.v VFtftsnendlriewlIlrueibove 
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PioneeredoriginallykiAmariaabyInlandRjiWaon.HMwfMfhatnow .. , . « 1-* i 

bwIfK^rporitodbhundr**Cfttvwsihdso(bofkJIrmiaroomltha . 
world. one of the MtottiriArneriea being tfwnWSaw* Tower oft W. . : 

■ storeys in which overS nwlpn Square feet of Hl-bond la WcOiipWetocti, 
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Liqueur venture eclipses wine and beer exports 

D_ . ... ._ 


by Warren Berryman 

AS Government and the In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission consider the future di¬ 
rection of the wine industry, a 
relatively new liqueur venture 
eclipsed wine and beer in ex¬ 
port performance. 

'New Zealand Wine and 
Spirits Ltd’s exports of Tia 
Maria, the Jamaician coffee 
liqueur, have quietly overtaken 
exports of wine and beer. 
Ounces are this is only a 
beginning. 

Spirits like gin and vodka, 
and spirit-based liqueurs, show 
great promise as export earners 
because they have a distinct 
comparative advantage over 
wine and beer exports. 

Seldom out of the public 
limelight, the wine industry has 
become something of a darling 
to the Government and the 
bibulous public alike. 


Its spectacular rise from the 
plonk era of a decade ago to 
popular acceptance brought 
with it a marked change in Kiwi 
drinking habits. 

Domestic wine production 
has more than trebled in the 
past decade. More significant¬ 
ly, production of Eable wines 
has increased five-fold. 

Theshifrin product has been 
one trom cheap sherry to 
prize-winning wines for an in¬ 
creasingly sophisticated mar¬ 
ker. 

The wine industry is now 
under the cool, calculating eye 
erf - the Industries Development 
Commission and a Govern¬ 
ment interested, in restructur¬ 
ing. 

Wine prices have increased 
with its popularity. The Wine 
Institute is asking for greater 
protection from imports. In 
return for this added impost on 
the consumer, the industry 



Tla Marla... already 700 cases to Australia 


promises to increase exports. 

In the cold, hard economic 
world of international compa¬ 
rative advantage, the white 
spirit industry appears to be a 
far better bet in the export race. 

This industry, producing 


spirit-based products such as 
gin, vodka, and liqueurs, has 
not enjoyed the same public 
limelight that has focussed on 
wine and has missed out on the 
Governmental favours 
showered on the industry. 


THE 

NEW HOT, $20 
INV&rMfcNT! 


INSTALL THIS FULLY AUTOMATIC 
FOR AN INCREDIBLY LOW COST 


•NO LONG-TERM 
CONTRACTS. 

•FULLY SERVICED. 

•NO MONTHLY 
MINIMUM. 

•TEN SELECTIONS 
POF TEA, COFFEE, 

^ CHOCOLATE OR 
C 5QUPJ 

-- This fantastic 

r~ VSyOL offer Is now ( 

V0KT available from 
s Automatic 

Beverage Machines. 

Think or the enormous 
advantages this hot 
dlal-a-drmk machine 
• (Model 301 Illustrated) 
will have In your office. 

Ten hot drinks are • 
available, twenty-four 
hours a day, seven 
days, at the push of a 
button. And at an extraordinary low 
^mgnthlyrental cost of only $20. 

There are no tong-term 
"5 contracts, no minimum 

arj, monthly drink usage and 
ABM will fully clean, 
maintain and stock your hot drink 
.machine. ■ - 



HOT DRINK MACHINE NOW 
OF JUSJ $20 ^M0NTH! 


— W/wn) If you’re in 
PrmJ business, you 

— must examine 

^ this absolutely 

fantastic low priced 
offer for the rental of a 
large, ten selection, hot 
drink machine for just 
twenty dollars a month. 
You will be happy. Your 
accountant will be 
happy. And most 
Important of all, your 
. staff will be happy. 

V/ntf^ PHONE 

vairV automatic 

BEVERAGE 
MACHINES 
" „ today 
for full details- 

OR SEND IN THE 
COUPON. 

AUTOMATIC 
BEVERAGE 
MACHINES 
(N.Z.) LIMITED. 

jk Auckland • Telephone 688-157/8 
1 1 Wellington Telephone 722-164 
Christchurch Telephone 893*186 




In spite of the high degree of 
protection, wine exports have 
not been impressive. 

Wine Institute executive of¬ 
ficer Terry Dunieavy recently 
announced a 56 per cent in¬ 
crease in wine exports lor the 
year ending June 30. Wine ex¬ 
ported to 21 countries was ex¬ 
pected to return $720,000 fob. 

Next year, Dunieavy 
predicted, wine exports would 
bring in close to $2 million in 
foreign exchange. 

This February, New 
Zealand Wine and Spirits ob¬ 
tained a licence to make Tia 
Maria here and market it in 
Australia and the East. 

The first 700 cases were 
shipped to Australia a few 
weeks ago. Total exports for the 
first year of operation are ex¬ 
pected to reach $5 million. 

This level of exports is not 
subsidised by high prices in the- 
domestic market. More than 90 
per cent of the Tia Maria made 
here is exported. 

Jamaica-based Tia Maria 
decided to regionalise its 
worldwide operation. New 
Zealand Wine and Spirits took 
the initiative in selling this 
country as a manufacturing 
base. Export incentives helped 
sweeten the deal. 

Now the Jamaician factory 
will concentrate on producing 
the coffee-flavoured essence. 
Compounding the essence with 
rectified spirit will he done in 
Scotland lor the European 
market and in New Zealand for 
the Australian and Asian mar¬ 
kets. 

NZWS's $1 million in vest- 
men t in 1 lie Tia Maria plant is 
only the first step in the 
company's export plans. 

Die plant can .compound 
other liqueurs. 

NZWS is negotiating with at 
least two international com¬ 
panies to make gin and vodka. 
One deal a lone con Id lead m $2 ! 

million a year in gin exports. 

NZWS also mnkes such spi- , 


f rit-based liqueurs as p--., 

: Southern Mist, and CS 

■ Napoleon as weil as Gill*. 

' ^eaters and ScfcnWZ 

Allthat is needed nowhfe 

NZWS or some other li™, 
company to obtain 
nghis to export these product 

'Die raw material fora! these 
products is spirit produced bv 
the New Zealand DwfflJ? 
which NZWS has an interest. 

The New Zealand Dak- 
Co-operative recently geared 
up to make 3 million litres 
alcohol a year from whey. The 
terms of the licence granted u 
the Dairy Co-op prohibit n 
Irom selling this alcohol It 
human consumption (po^t 
to protect New Taki 
Distillery’s monopoly.) 

The alcohol from whey wl 
be sold only for industrial u* 
The Irish use whey-alcohol a 
make liqueurs. 

Whey is sugar-rich. As sugar 
prices increase, alcohol (ha 
this source will become mw 
price-competitive. Whey, lot 
the mast part, is just a hm< 
product of the dairy industry. 

Competitively priced al¬ 
cohol made from waste whey 
could provide a sound ta«h for 
future spirit exports. 

Aparr from the liqueur in¬ 
dustry, alcohol from flier 
might form a base for a bid 
cosmetics industry. tf* 
liqueurs, alcohol-based ftf- 
funic.s are high-value products 

A cautionary point in ihe 
cthonul business is the huge 

growing production of etharw 

in Brazil. Producing 4 billion 
litres of cilionoJ now, braw 
could boost production 10 !> 
billion litres by 1985. Brazil" 
al ready dumping cthonolwi it 
American markets. 



‘‘With over 3000 customers to^kW r 
track of, we need aflotascan-fllj^V 
system, then win r.nniH have alMneif 
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Cashing in on established names and markets 


by Warren Berryman 

WINE and Spirits’ export 
marketing strategy differs 
vastly from that of the wine 
industry. The company seeks to 
complement the strength of 
international brands, rather 
than compete with them. 

The Tia Maria deal tied 
NZWS into a vast established 
marketing network with 
greater resources than must 
l"cal companies could muster. 

Tia Maria is already spend¬ 
ing Sl.l million a year 
promoting its product in Aus¬ 
tralia. This led to a 20 per cent 
increase in sales in the first five 
months of this year. 

NZWS will lock itself into 
existing brand names with es¬ 
tablished reputations and mar¬ 
kets. 

Local companies have to 
start from the ground up. 
building a market lor New 
Zealand wine or beer. 

1 tin overseas competitors 
have the advantage ot years, il 
not centuries, in the market and 
have millions of dollars in¬ 
vested in marketing effort. 

It will be expensive and dil- 
licuh to establish any New 
Zealand beer or wine I irmly cm 
itnv major international market 

"Hie spirit industry is highly 
centralised. The breweries 
have sufficient domestic 
volume to achieve economies of 
tale. This lias led to charges of 
monopoly hut hus the benefit ot 
cutting capital cost per unit of 

production. 


By contrast, the wine in¬ 
dustry is scattered and capital- 
intensive with each winery 
owning its own bottling plant 
which increases unit produc¬ 
tion costs. 

Both the wine and spirits 
industries suffer from high in¬ 
put costs in comparison with 
overseas competitors. Bottles 
and hag-in-a-box containers 
ore about double the price here 
than in Australia. Cardboard 
c:irtons cost the New Zealunder 
about 30 per cent more. 

Both industries suffer the 
disadvantage imposed by New 
Zealand’s high internal and 
external freight rates. . 

It is cheaper to ship n case of 
I'ia Maria from Jamaica lialt- 
u.l\ around ilu- world to Aus¬ 
tralia th,tit to ship 11 across the 
l asiliai 1 Irom New Zealand. 

Spirits and liqueurs have an 
advantage over beer and wine ui 
that their fob values are higher 
relative to ii.uispnrt. buttling 
and packaging costs. 

Transport costs can amount 
to 50 per cent ol lob price lor 
beer or wine, hut amount to 
only 10 per cent or less ot the 
top price of liqueurs. 

Australia, the New Zealand 
wine industry's biggest com¬ 
petitor. has a distinct price ad¬ 
vantage over New Zealand 
wine makers. 

1 jmtrjct-grown grapes here 
sell at about ">370 a tonne. 
Australian wine-makers buy 
their grapes tor SI SO a tonne. 

Prime grape-growing land in 
Continued on Page 28 
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CREITAPOOC 


pbCH Iq'i grMlH e*gt m Dun other win* mmrt 


tfOrtulNlB tH rug CQn$l«vCP PRICE aoei 
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O-jv I Rum 

hi 1 IK 



WHAT YOU PUT ON YOUR LUNDIA 
SHELVES IS YOUR BUSINESS.... 








.^aWfcin 'i jk 


for fre 

CALL MURRAY P 


D-COLLECT 




He will arrange everything 

, ’ r • • • •> • . * •. ' t * 

k Hastings CoitventianBureati 

■ A Division of.the Hastings Public pftiqjj W |jS: 


All your best storage and filing Ideas should be shelved ... with 
Lundia. LundJa Is simple to erect and install, it’s so easy to adjust, to 
make the shelves tall or short, narrow or wide. Lundia saves you 
precious floor space too. Save time, call a Lundia Rep todayl 


Get yoiir Free Quote by contacting 
Lundia (N.Z.) Limited 
P.O. Box 14216 Panmure, Auckland 
Auckland: Phone :676-603, 679-998 
Wellington: PhonB 729-276 : , V J 

Christchurch: Phone 81-499 


The original iSwedish System 
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Coonerwarra, Australia is 
$1000 an acre. Gisborne grape 
land sells for $6000 to $7000 an 
acre. And the Australians enjoy 
a better grape-growing climate. 

ft is hard to forsec this 
country being able to grow 
grapes at a cost comparable 
with Australia's. 

Wine prices reflect this. Ac¬ 
cording to the Wine Institute's 
Industry Study and Develop¬ 
ment Plan 1978, New Zealand 
wine prices increased 145.2 per 
cent between 1973 and 1978. 
Imported wine prices went up 
an average 34 per cent in the 
same period, 

Sales tax contributes heavily 
to the high retail cost of a bottle 
of local wine. The tax, levied at 
wholesale level, is a tax, nor 
only on the wine, but a 20 per 
cent tax on wine, plus bottle, 
plus corks, seal, distribution 
costs and mark-ups. 

But in relation to other liquor 
products, wine has not fared too 
badly (as the chart shows). 

Sherry and port are fortified 
with “grape spirit”! This soi 
distant “grape spirit" is made 
mainly from imported sugar 
but is not dutiable. 

Locally made gin and beer 
are made from indigenous 
maize and barley and are du¬ 
tiable. 

The wine industry is 
popularly perceived as a cottage 
industry. And there are many 
small winemakers contributing 
to that perception. 

•But 70 percent of the market 



Alcoholic 
content by 
volume 
(approx) 

Sales tax 

Duty 

Spirits 

40 per cent 

40 per cent 

Depends on 
country of origin. 

Sctoch: duty 
S39.55 on case 
of 750 ml bottles 
Locally made 
gin; $30.37 per 
case of 750 ml 
bottles. 

Bear 

3-5 per cent 

30 per cent 

Depends on 
country of origin 
and alcoholic 
content. 

Local premium 
beer $2.16 per 6 
litre case. 

Table Wine 

8-9 per cent 

20 per cent 

Nil 

Fortified wine 
(sherry) 

19 per cent 

40 per cent 

Nil 


share is held by four companies 

• Montana (40 per cent 
owned by Seagrams of the 
United States of America); 

• McWilliams (30 per cent 
owned by McWilliams 
Australia); 

• Cor bans (wholly owned 
by Rothmans); 

• Cooks (30 per cent 
owned by Transvision). 

The New Zealand wine in¬ 
dustry has enjoyed a long pe¬ 
riod of protection. Now, its 
price increases have been so 
much greater than those of 
imported wines, it has wiped 
out the price differential pro¬ 
tecting local wines.from im¬ 
ports. The Wine Institute has 
asked Government to increase 
the duty on imported wines to 


Contracting 


Exclusion angers 
mechanical engineers 


MECHANICAL engineering 
contractors, including the lar¬ 
gest in the land, are angry at 
being excluded from a $4 mil¬ 
lion hospital contract. 

Fletcher Development and 
Construction Ltd has selected 
three firms, including Fletcher 
Mechanical Lid, to tender for 
this years plum job, the me¬ 
chanical services for the Gis- ‘ 
borne Hospital phase three 
contract. 


Six firms expressed interest 


expn 

in the work: Harris Heating 


Services, of Rotorua; J Herries 
& Co Ltd; of Hastings, A & T 
Burt Ltd, of Lower Hurt; 
Chenery Ltd, Cooke Heating 
Ltd and Fletcher Mechanical, 
of Auckland. 

Harris, Herries and A & T 
Burt, the largest firm in the 
field, were excluded from ten¬ 
dering. 

Health Minister George 
Gair has declined to intervene 
on A & T Burt’s behalf. He says 
that Fletcher Development 
and Construction is witnin its 
rights to select those subcon¬ 
tractors which it deems com¬ 
patible and capable of per¬ 
forming. 


Harris has asked Rotorua. 
MP Paul East to investigate on 
Its behalf. 

—. .. .. . All three firms are angry at 

it. \y '■ being excluded from the con- 

:' ’ u.tract at a time when work — 
particularly large contracts in 
the state sector — is declining. 

And there ere strong sus¬ 
picions that Fletchers has no 
i intention’ of letting ; a lucrative 
■ $4 million contract slip through 
its fingers. 

There has only over been one 
larger contract of its type,a $7.5 
million mechanical services 
•• contract for Dunedin Hospital;! 
’ v - ,noty nearing completion, ! 




That was won by Fisher and 
Paykel Engineering Ltd now a 
subsidiary of Fletcher Hold¬ 
ings Ltd, from A & T Burt. 

More recently, Fletcher 
Mechanical is understood to 
have been keen to bid on every 
available contract, and in at 
least one instance undercut a 
lowest tenderer after bids 
closed. 

Harris’s Martin Harris said 
the firm's price for a multi¬ 
storey office building for the 
South British Insurance Com¬ 
pany in Hamilton was the 
lowest. 

“But Fletchers offered to 
redesign the mechanical ser¬ 
vices and have now got the job," 
he said. 

NBR understands the short 
list of suitable contractors was 
selected in close consultation 
with Fletchers Development 
and Construction because " the 
head contractor (Fletchers) has 
to be happy to work with the 
subcontractor selected’*. 

A IBR understands Fletcher’s 
has already sought quotes from 
A & T Burt for certain sections 
of the work. 

It was not done to call for 
bids from everyone in the 
country, Fletchers manager G 
$ Hamilton said. 

“Contractors do not have an 
unfettered' rijjht to bid foi 
everything going," he said.. 

“We have been excluded 
from bid lists before and havd 
learnt to be good losers". 

The., three tenders were 
'. opened by the Cook Hospital 
Board last month. 


Ironically, Steel and Tube 
Holding Ltd, A & T Burt’s 
parent company, is now owned 
partly by Fletcher Holdings 
Ltd, which has acquired a 22 
percent stakefrom British §fec) 
Corporation.': r ■ r 


protect local wine makers from 
competition. 

In return, the Wine Institute 
promises to increase exports. 

About 80 per cent of New 
Zealand wine exports come 
from Corbans. A good portion 
of Corbans exports are not the 
table wines for which the Wine 


Institute seeks protection, hut 
sherry. 

Corbans has 22 per cent of 
the sherry market in British 
Columbia. It has an office in 
Los Angeles serving the United 
States and Canadian markets 
and reports that its Liehes- 
traum is selling well in 
California and Arizona 
through 400 outlets. 

Apart from Corbans export 
effort, the wine industry’s 
contribution to the export drive 
has been minimal — small in¬ 
deed considering the level of 
protection and Government 
assistance granted to wine 
makers. 

The cost of protecting the 
wine industry has fallen enti¬ 
rely on the consumer. 

Wine is off price control, 
spirits are not. 

Government sees the spirit 
industry as a monopoly in need 
of price control. 

Ironically, gin prices 
remained stable until price 
control was introduced in 1974. 
Only'after price control was 
introduced did gin prices start 
their slow rise. 


Retailing 



Saturday trading sinks into a swamp of rhetoric 


by Allan Parker 


THIS whole business about 
Saturday shopping has become 
a bit like the Prime Minister. 
You arc cither for it or against 
it; there's no middle course. 


White spirits... better bet In the export race 


If rhe spirit industry 
achieved efficiencies through 
centralisation and economics of 
scale, it paid a heavy price. First 
by being seen as a dangerous 
monopoly likely to act contrary 
to the public interest and 
second by being held to price 
control. 

Justifying price increases 
under price control is a cost- 
plus exercise. If company "A" 
and company “B" both make 
the same product at equal 
volumes and company “A" has 


only half the capital inveuedi] 
plam invested by 
B , then company “B u * 
justify higher price* fa 
company “A”. 

Price control penalse* t 
company for minimising can- 
talexpenditureandmuin^i 
plam efficiency. 

To justify a price incra*!* 
gin it might pay spirit ck> 
parties to waste a millirew 
painting the factory, ptj / 
shrubs, or buying upe'i 
machinery it does noi rwA 


Even within the industry 
there has been bitter debate 
about the pros and cons of the 
scheme. So much so that the 
Retailers' Federation has vir¬ 
tually washed its hands of the 
entire affair. 

It’s easy to feel sorry for the 
federation, which has been 
caught in a cleft stick; how 
should it respond when its 
membership is so divided over 
the issue? Can it claim to 
represent the industry when 
some members want Saturday 
trading and* others arc totally 
opposed? 

In the July issue of the 
federation's magazine Retail 
Neu% the “great trading hours 


debate" received comprehen¬ 
sive wrap-up treatment. Fede¬ 
ration (non) policy was 
summed up thus: "The policy 
of thcNZ Retailers'Federation 
recognises that there is division 
in die industry but it also 
recognises that legislation is 
inevitable. Opening hours will 
be decided according to pat¬ 
terns evolving in different areas 
and regions over time. In some 
areas, Saturday shopping may 
never be appropriate. 

“The award makes Saturday 
opening possible by providing 
generous payment for weekend 
work. But retailers should 
beware of rushing into change 
before carefully considering 
the costs. 

"In the final analysis, the 
federation no longer believes it 
is possible for any one group of 
retailers in prescribe national 
trading hours." 

In other words: “You're on 
your own." 


An editorial in that same is¬ 
sue admitted as much by 
reporting that “quite frankly, 
the (federation) board, pressed 
repeatedly for statements of 
policy, has wished the question 
would go away". 

The major cause of conflict 
within the industry is basically 
the question of big versus small. 
Essentially, the big boys don't 
want Saturday shopping, the 
small retailers do. There arc 
other side issues and instances 
where this docs not apply, but it 
: factor. 


is the single largest I 

This was highlighted just a 
week or twoago by a meeting in 
Wellington of representatives 
of 21 major retail stores. The 
group - including Farmers, 
Smith and Brown and Maple, 
Whitcoulls and Wrightson- 
NMA - came out against Sa¬ 
turday trading. 

There were some notable 
exceptions, including James 
Smith ami Christchurch's 


Ballantynes. Woolworihs has 
previously supported Saturday 
shopping. 

Such a group obviously 
wields a lot of political muscle 
within the retailers' ranks. To¬ 
tal turnover of the group is 
more than $500 million a year 
and total staff employed is 
10 , 000 . 

One can sympathise with the 
big department stores; they can 
see their costs rising quite 
markedly with the overtime 
payments allowed for in the 
legislation. As most have their 
stores sited in city centres, the 
problem of inadequate week¬ 
end public transport — a not¬ 
able feature of the New 
Zealand scene - will create 
major headaches for staff and 
shoppers. 

Also, ns one federation 
source told Nfift*. “Most of 
these big department stores nrc 
very conservative. They tend to 
be run by middle-aged men 
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who are very inflexible." 

So it becomes a Catch-22 
situation for the smalt retailers 
who operate in the city centres. 

If the big department stores 
aren’t open, will the shoppers 
conic to town. If the small 
storcsopcn, will the big ones be 
forced to come to the party? 
One .suspects the city centres 
will generally be among the 
slowest to open their doors on 
Saturday. 

Out i n the suburbs, of course, 
it's a different story. That’s 
where the heart of small re¬ 
tailing lies. And most support 
for Saturday trading. Increased 
suburban shopping is likely, 
particularly if the city centres 
are slow to respond to the op¬ 
portunities. Saturday is the big 
shopping day in places like 
Britain, where not only mum, 
but dad and the tribe head off to 
the local High Street with the 
week’s list. 

One of the cons in the trading 
hours debate has been that trade 
will not in fact increase; that it 
will merely shift to Saturday 
from other days of the week. 1 
suspect this is a fallacious ar¬ 
gument. With more lime to 
hrowse, shoppers arc more like¬ 
ly to buy not only the item 
they want, but other purchases 
as well. Thus it becomes more 
of a moncy-gu-round. 

Yet even within the small 
retailers’ ranks, opinions are 
divided about (he merits of 
Saturday trading. The most 
notable opponents arc the 
owner-traders, the one-man- 
KinJs. They can *cc their 
weekends completely disap¬ 
pearing SunJ.iy,m>t Saturday, 
will bciKine paperwork dav. 
they argue. 

Yet need that be rhe case? 
The Retailers’ Federation has 
already given the answer, to a 
certain extent. The federation 
forsccs a region by region, 
suburb by suburb response to 
the increased trading hours. 
Why, lor example, cannot 
suburb A close on Mondays, 
suburb B next door, on Tues¬ 
days and so on? That leaves 
Saturday free for all tocatch the 
consumer dollar while giving 
staff and management a respite. 

Thai system works well in 
Paraparaumu, just north of 
Wellington, where the shops 
close for a day during die week 
and open on Saturdays for die 
locals and others who come 
from throughout the region. 

Admittedly it is a resort area 
which attracts visitors anyway, 
but this writer at least found it 
invaluable to have Saturday 
shopping available while com¬ 
muting during the week into 
Wellington. Trie vast majority 
of other shoppers would find it 
equally so. 

.* By now the reader will have 
grasped that this writer is any¬ 
thing but an unbiased ob¬ 
server of the debate; I ant a firm 
believer in the necessity for 
Saturday shopping. The only 
aspect of the debate that sur¬ 
prises me Is that It hasn't, hap¬ 
pened before. 

. Thus, many of the ar¬ 
guments that have been ptit up 
against Saturday shopping 
amaze me. The question of the 
great New Zealand weckend| 
lor example. Saturday trading* 
the reasonjnb goes, will destroy 
life in New Zealand os we know' 
it. ' 

. But what about the! hospital 
Workers, the tsxi .driven,,:(hf 
. pasties, the dairy Owners, the 
police, QewBpaperworkcrSjfire- 
tnen.. They have families 
and; they work weekends qjr., 
sfaifpi. They ’rnvisrlpe laughing 
ight 


guments have been quite ab¬ 


surd. While it would be point¬ 
less exploring them all, there is 
one example that is worth ex¬ 
amining in detail, 'litis par¬ 
ticular exercise was published 
by the New Zealand Shop 
Employees Association "in the 
interests of all New Zealanders 
for the Shop Employees Un¬ 
ion". The four-page pamphlet 
discusses various aspects of the 
debate. One section reads: 

"It doesn't make any sense to 
have a II the shops open on Satur¬ 
days and the rest of industry 
and business closed. Wide¬ 
spread Saturday shopping 
would end up widespread Sat¬ 
urday everything. And sooner, 
rather than later. 

“The transport industry 
would get dragged into the act 
pretty quickly, the banks would 
be forced to open, then loan and 
hire purchase firms and insu¬ 
rance companies. Storemen 
and packers would find them¬ 
selves on the job at weekends 
along with clerical workers and 
others. 

“It wouldn't be long before 
factories were working a full 
eight hours on Saturday, and 
perhaps the lawyers, dentists 
and doctors as well. How many 
people could do their Saturday 
shopping then? Right now, 
most New Zealanders work at 
the weekend if they want to. 
Not because they have to. We 
fought for the forty-hour, five 
day week. And got it But 
widespread Saturday shopping 
could easily see us lose n. Sa¬ 
turday could become just an¬ 
other day you have to work. 
W hatev er you Jii." 

Yi»u cjn knock holes m vir¬ 
tually every sentence in that 
particular piece of diatribe. 

In the long run, the ar¬ 
gument, debate, emotion, 
threats, counter-threats and so 
on will really prove useless. 
The Government is obviously 
determined to push legislation 
ahead in one form or another. It 
is doubtful if it would have let 
kite-flying stay up as long as 
this, particularly as the quest ion 
has become more turbulent. 

In a way, the (government 
might even have done betrer to 
put the proposal off until next 
year. The debate has centred 
more around shops versus 
shops versus workers and not 
involved the main proponent. 
And, in election year, what 
better way to deflect voter at¬ 
tention away from the econ¬ 
omy? 


— Allan Parker Is a freelance 

Journalist. 
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SALARY INCREASES 
SLOW . .. 


“In the twelve months 
ended March 1980 average 
basic before tax salaries In 
New -Zealand rose by .ap¬ 
proximately 17.7%,, slightly 
lass than in the previous 
year. 4 * This fa one finding Jn. 
the PA Greenwood Salary 
Survey. • 

• th the. sarrie twelve 
months .the Consumer 

? rice Index rose by 18.4%. 
hi« Implies a reduction in 
the real level of before tax 
salaries. Ot lust over .6%. 

Rewards for skill and re¬ 
sponsibility are narrowing, 
This .(s a reversal, oi the 
situation in lhe year ended 
September 1979 when 
there was a stightty fpefor 1 
rale of growth of salaries of 
Top and Senior' Ejcecutivfi*. •' 
. Further. Information f on, 
the survey la oh Page 4 ol i 
itita Issue.: * .* • ' <,.» 
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highlight 

of THE ^ 
1979-80 ! 
FINANCIAL, 

year 


SALES: 

U P 43 per cent te, 
record $208 mlilton. 


EXPORTS 

Up 38 per cent to, 
record $142 million, 


NET PROFIT 

Up $26.5 million m 
record $27.7 milfc 
(before extraordii^ 
j items). 


R.R. Trotter 


TASMAN PULP AND 


NEWSPRINT 
PRODUCTION ! 

Up 23 per centioi 
record 321,000 tonwi 


PAPER COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MARKET 
KRAFT PULP 
PRODUCTIO! 

Up 15 per cent 
150,000 tonnes, 
second largest ann 
output. 


LOG 

PRODUCTION 

Up 21 per cent to i 
record 2.1 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


tonnes. 


AUCKLAND - 17 JULY 1980 


COMMENTS BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR R.R. TROTTER 


SAWN WOOD 
PRODUCTION 
Up 44 per cent to' 
record 176,000 cu& 
metres. 


llie results for this past year represent a significant 
improvement over the difficult years following the 
major expansion of our pulp and newsprint mills in 
rlie early seventies The Directors are recommending 
a one for three bonus issue as well ns a substantial lift 
in the ordinary dividend which gives some recom¬ 
pense for the patience of ordinary shareholders over 
the past decade. 

The fourfold increase in net profic — greater, if we 
ignore extraordinary items - was the result of a 
combination of favourable factors. The two most 
significant were the strong export markets and the 
greatly increased output from our mills. 

We do not take credit for the strength of world 
demand but in the first year since we resumed full 
responsibility for the marketing of our products we 
have been successful in further developing and 
strengthening our penetration of overseas markets. 

The increased production is the result of sig¬ 
nificant eapital expenditure on existing plant com¬ 
bined with an improved industrial climate. As the 
Managing Director has pointed out in his Review, the 
better performance by the Company could not have 
been achieved without the support and efforts of the 
work force. 

In my address to you last year I made a cautious 
reference to the improving industrial relations scene 
at Tasman and I pointed to the need for a higher 
quality of training for both management and Union 
leaders and n dimate of improved trust tmd com¬ 
munication. 

Towards ihfcsc ends arrangements were made 
recently for the Tasman Relativity Working Party to 
ptike a brief study tour of industrial relations prac¬ 
tices of the pulp and paper industry in British 
.Columbia. The working party comprised Union ' 
. officials, employee and management representatives. 
The manner in Which the group approached the study 
jour and indeed the way in which they have tackled 
the several complex problems that came before them 
oyfr the past twelve months is an encouraging ex-, 
ampledf what ran be achieved with belter under- : 

vri- ...:n •_.j • ._,_• *i", .' 
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a climate of confidence and to improve the infor¬ 
mation available to our work force so that any dif¬ 
ferences may be discussed in an atmosphere of un¬ 
derstanding and trust. 

There have been comments about the fact that 
Tasman has no tax liability this year. 

This situation is primarily the result of investment 
and depreciation allowances on the pulp and news¬ 
print expansion in the early seventies which were 
designed for the very purpose of encouraging in¬ 
vestment in such high risk, capiral intensive projects. 
In the case of accelerated depreciation, tax is only 
deferred rather than foregone. The return on the 
Company's capital investment is still modest and our 
tax advantages will soon run out unless we undertake 
further major expansion. 

As the country’s largest exporter of manufactured 
products Tasman has earned export incentives of 
$10.7 million in the post year. To see them in the 
propd perspective these incentives averaged 7.6 per 
cent on export sales of 142 million. Fora nation whose 
standard of living is inexorably tied to its success in 
exporting, such a level of encouragement is modest. 

While on the subject of expons and your 
Company’s leading role in this field I must say that we 
were pleased at the introduction last July of a clear, 
rational exchange rate policy. This policy has added 
stability to our planning and the government is to be 
congratulated on an important step forward. 

In the first quarter of the current year production 
sales and profit are well ahead of those for the 
corresponding period for last year and are main¬ 
taining the levels achieved in the latter part of that 
year. 

A levelling offof world pulp, timber and newsprint 
markets is now becoming apparent but wc remain 
confident that our full output will be sold during the 
remainder of this year. '. 

Looking to the longer term you .Will recall my 
announcementat last year’s Annual General Meeting 
that feasibility studies of major expansion projects 
bad been launched. 

.'.' studies, together W\th;.wider ranging ,'stira- 


tcgic planning are now being ucvcleratcd. It is ap¬ 
parent that the skills and expertise available in your 
Company and ils increasingly strong cash flow places 
Tasman in the position of being able to advance a 
range of development options which in the long run 
will have great significance for shareholders und for 
the nation as a whole. However, in the next decade 
these developments will be seriously constrained by 
the limited additional wood resources that arc 
becoming available. 

Difficult questions of national planning arc in¬ 
volved. The Company will work very closely with the • 
New Zealand Forest Service to determine the op¬ 
timum utilisation of the resources of the Company 
and those which may be available front State forests. 

Additionally we are continuing to acquire forest 
lands in the region surrounding our operations. 

Since balance date we have acquired for cash forest 
interests in the eastern Bay of Plenty which have 
added 4295 hectares to our forest lands including 
2035 hectares already planted. 

It had been our original intention that the Accounts 
be prepared this year in compliance with the 
guidelines for current cost accounting issued by die 
New Zealand Society of Accountants in December 
1978. However we found ourselves confronted with 
some difficult conceptual problems which we were 
unsbie to resolve satisfactorily in the time available. 
These problems relate in the main to determining the 
useful working life of our major items of plant. We 
hope to be in a position to produce current cost 
accounts in our next year’s Report. 


proprietor- 
SHIP RATIO 

Increased from52.17 s 


cenl to 59.1 pert** 


dividend 

Increased fr® 
cents to 9 cents p® 1 *, 
dinary 50-centS^ fC ' ; 


net FIJI® 8 ji 
employed. 

Up $8.3 l 
$211.1 million I 



NET p« ur “ 
TO 

SHAREHOLD’ 
ERS FlWP* 

18 per cent. . / • 

EARNINGSiE® 8 

ORDINARY 
share 7 


51.2 cents. 


' R.R, Trotter ;:. 
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Gallery co-op draws overseas exhibitions 


by Jacqueline Steincamp 

THE difficulties of attracting 
touring cultural events to this 
country are becoming increas¬ 
ingly apparent. 

So it is heartening to know 
that in the art world, at least, 
there should be more coming in 
from overseas, as a result of the 
move by three metropolitan art 
galleries in forming a "gallery 
co-operative”. This will enable 
them to bid for major touring 
exhibitions which would be 
beyond the scope of any one 
gallery. 

"As a co-op, wc are able to 
function at the level of an im¬ 
portant overseas gallery,’’ said 
Dr Rodney Wilson director of 
the Me Don gall Art Gallery in 
Christchurch, one of the three 
involved. The others are the 
Aucklund City Art Gallery and 
ihc National Art Gallery in 
Wellington. 

‘Ilicgalleries concerned have 
tendered successfully for the 
$24 million Thysscn-Hor- 
ncmisza collection of modern 
masters, and the $9.4 million 
collection of Byzantine and 
Russian icons from thcWijcn- 
burgh collection in the Neth¬ 
erlands. And then the 
headaches start. 

Both exhibitions open at 
about the same time; 
the Thyv<cn at Wellington on 
September 3, and the Icon: 
Inspired Art in Christchurch on 
September 6 - engendering 
formidable logistic and staffing 
problems. 

The massive (by New 


Zealand standards) outlay 
required to bring these collec¬ 
tions here poses real marketing 
challenges for the galleries. The 
joint expenditure for the icons 
is $100,000. The McDougall 
alone must attract at least 
33,000 people at $2 each before 
the Christchurch City Council 
can relax. 

With a sophist icated 
"marketing mix" for the icon 
exhibition being determined to 
some extent by the Wijcnburgh 
Foundation, the pressure is on 
for real management and mar¬ 
keting expertise, rather than 
ivory tower art specialisation - 
the same approach needed for 
any major product launch. The 
same initial creativity—and the 
same hard slog mopping up the 
derails. 

‘Ihe major difference is that 
since the "product" is cultural 
uml (he sponsors arc "non¬ 
profit", much of the publicity 
comes free. Newspaper, 
television and radio reporters 
and programme organisers are 
generous. Rut someone lias to 
do the legwork. 

The other difference is ihc 
time-consuming, often heart¬ 
breaking search for finance to 
hick the paid promotion (lint is 
also demanded for launches of 
this scale. 

ITefining and reaching in¬ 
dividual “publics" tor i he icon 
exhibition, as tor any other, is ;i 
time-consuming exercise. 
School classes arc seen as prune 
targets, since icons have a direct 
appeal for (lie young and mi- 



St Michael ... depicted In a 
Russian 15th century Icon 


jaded. And there is a strong 
historical element which 
widens the view of the world. 
But when most of usdo not even 
know what icons arc - how do 
you get diem in? 

The Wijcnburgh has come 
up with hail just for this pur¬ 
pose. Each child attending the 
exhibition in a school party will 
receive, free of charge, a 
handsome lull colour educa¬ 
tional game to play during the 
visit. 

Preview familiarisation pro¬ 
grammes of colour slides, cas¬ 
sette tape and written text are 
uvailnblc for purchase or hire 
by schoolsoranyone interested. 
These arc being put together by 
the McUougall for use by gal¬ 
leries here and in Australia. 

A direct mail campaign is 
being directed to schools within 
each gallery area. In the case cl 


the McDougall, it's the entire 
South Island. In addition, 
there’s back-up material for 
educational journals like the 
Education Gazette. 

In Christchurch, gallery staff 
are lining up billets for what 
they fondly hope will be hordes 
of school groups from Inver¬ 
cargill to Cook Strait. 

The merchandising material 
supplied by the Wijcnburgh 
Foundation, with its own 
strong marketing approach, 
will set standards that arc going 
to raise the sights for home¬ 
grown efforts. With about 
$9000 invested overseas for the 
use of all three galleries, there is 
an understandable apprehen¬ 
sion about covering costs. 

High quality video films und 
variable-dissolve big-image 
slide programmes with synch¬ 
ronised sound truck will run 
continuously during gallery 
hours. About 3000 copies of the 
magnificent 272-page lavishly 
illustrated full-colour hard¬ 
cover catalogue are being im¬ 
ported. They will sell for $17. 

Greeting curds, posters, re¬ 
productions and slide -sets are 
available nlsu, but are being 
prepared in Christchurch for 
sale in New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia. 

At the community level, 
plans are underway to create .i 
iestive air during the opening 
weeks ul each gallery. 

This might seem incon¬ 
gruous to New Zealanders but, 
it is cniirclv appropriate in 


icons. In Europe they are as¬ 
sociated with religious fes¬ 
tivals, processions, fireworks, 
and all sorts of hoop-la in which 
the entire population par¬ 
ticipates with gay abandon. Not 
quite so easy here. 

But the McDougall has been 
scouting for Greek dancers and 
bazouki players for the New 
Zealand opening and for later 
performances elsewhere. 

A Greek Orthodox 
"thanksgiving service" is also 
planned for the gallery prior to 
the opening. 

A Russian film festival is 
planned for the nearby 
Academy Cinema and a local 
drama group is putting on a 
suitable Russian play. All cin¬ 
emas arc being urged to run 
travel shnrts on Russia and the 
Eastern Mediterranean area. 

Static displays will he 
mounted in key areas, such as 
Cathedral Square ami the street 
outside the gallery. 

Transporting art collections 
around the world is not the 
same as moving soap from place 
to place. Within New Zealand, 
both the Thyssen and icon ex¬ 
hibitions will travel by 
Hercules at $6000 per hour. 
Baron von Thysxcn stipulated 
that only a quarter of his col¬ 
lection can be carried on any 
one plane — four Rights 
between Auckland and t'.hrist- 
church. 

Both exhibitions have m be 
"mothered" round the country 
and one of the conditions laid 
down hv the Wiienhurgh (nnd 


required by Huntington and 
Bloch, the American insurers of 
the icons), is (hat Rodney Wil¬ 
son, the McDougall director, be 
responsible for the packing, 
unpacking and hanging at all 
the Australasian venues. 

That is a lot of travel, and a 
demanding attention to detail 
as the 106 icons are each placed 
correctly in position in the 30 
foam-tined packing cases. 

Security is of prime impor¬ 
tance. Extra security stall will 
be employed at all three galle¬ 
ries with police on 24 hour pa¬ 
trol at the Auckland Gallery. 

The McDougall is using the 
occasion to propel itself into the 
twentieth century with the 
$12,500 purchase of the latest 
Philips integrated electronic 
alarm and surveillance systems. 
With unobtrusive mini televi¬ 
sion cameras monitoring va¬ 
rious ureas, invisible beams, 
heat detectors and a walkie- 
talkie link to the custodian, it 
will provide round-the-clock 
surveillance. 

It is a lot of work lor what 
sonic of us would airily dismiss 
as “just an art exhibition". But 
staff at the three galleries arc 
delighted to do it, il' it helps to 
enrich the hearts and minds of a 
wider section of the communi¬ 
n'- , 

"And — who knows, said 
Rodney Wilson, ‘’in the event 
that we make a profit, we'll he 
providing a grant for a young 
New Zealand an historian with 
a hackgiound in Bxvaittine art, 
to join a Wijenburgli Founda¬ 
tion project in Crete.” 


The longer you stay out of 

SHRINKWRAPPING 

the more money it could cost you 


Manufacturers who have made the switch from conventional packaging to 
shrlnkwrapplng Bra achieving packaging cost savings of an Incredible 60 % 
— end more. 

They're selling more product too, because shrlnkwrapplng lets the customer 
see lust how good the product reslly Is. 


The new generation of Chemby 
shrlnkwrapplng machinery has bean 
designed to properly pack your kind 
of product whether it be paint, food, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, beer, 
automotive parts or whatever. 

Chemby equipment la not Just 
updated or worked-over machinery 
— it has been specifically designed 
to give you the kind of features that 
will save you money, help you sell 
more product, and solve your 
persistent packaging problems. And 


It's based on 16 years' experience as 
leader in the shrlnkwrapplng field. 

Call the experts at Chemby 
Engineering Limited — they will 
offer you a free analysis of the 
economics of shrinkwrap and make 
up and teal trier packs oi your 
product. They have a range of 
shrlnkwrapplng machinery to meet 
every requirement be It manual, 
semi-automatic, or fully automated 
packaging lines. 


If you’d like to Improve the presentation of your product and sava on 
packaging costa, It will pay you to go direct to the leaders In the 
shrlnkwrapplng field: 


rbj 


CHCMDY €NGIN€€RING LTD. 

30 CLARK STREET, NEW LYNN, AUCKLAND 7. 
PHONE: 378-159; TELEX NZ21520; CABLES 'KEMBENQ* 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: ctixnsy ImtuslrM* ltd; CWemblr MaikMlng fid; Ctwmfor QflpfMMld U 
AniMlI t Darting Ltd; P«ro Piaallet Ltd; Autoplat tndvsntaa ltd; BP Ooodrtcn Chanel Ud. 
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Brings 
New Zealand 
to the world 


I'Sfaw* 


The OCL fleet of modern container 
ships plays a vital part In New 
Zealand’s import and export trade* ; 

Fhst) i:el)nhle) and with substantial •!. 
r fcontainer capacities they provide a ■ 
w V^T^ link ^th the valuable markets of 
the United Kingdom and the / 
Continent. You can pitfetlte fliGt ; 

. ship by the ’jBfitahy. • 

> Baiy 3 Hemueira Riiy'i Resolution 
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-. at New Zea][ahd Poifcs^ 
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National Business Review 

Management game 


August 11 


Round 1 winners make giant profits in BMG 


SOME of the largest profits 
seen in recent years have been 
achieved in round 1 of the In¬ 
ternational Computers Busi¬ 
ness Management Game run in 
association with National Bu¬ 
siness Review. 

ICL administrator, Jane 
Thomas, said that in “stagnant 
economic conditions,” 20 of the 
285 teams amassed profits in 
excess of $20 million over the 
seven decision periods of 
Round 1. Two got over $25 
million. 

A head office team from the 
Ministry of Works & 
Development with Reg 
Mudgway as team chairperson 
managed a profit of $25.5 mil¬ 
lion. A new Dunedin entrant 
from a national firm of char¬ 
tered accountants led by Peter 
West achieved profit of $25.3 
million. 

Success in BMG ’80 is not 
guaranteed by being a well- 



known company 
previously successful 


compel i- 


BMQ... administrative staff from 

tor. Although some of the 1979 
finalists are through to Round 
2, last year’s winner — Andrew < 
Kiijg & Associates — were not 
so lucky. 

Successful teams include 
three school teams, a number of 


Government departments and 
a wide variety of chartered ac¬ 
countants including most of the 
larger national partnerships. 

Some private syndicates 
have also got through to Round 
2. They include the Greta 


Valley fanning syndicate from 
North Canterbury and the Pu- 
ketahi Holdings team from 
Putaruru who won the BMG in 
1978. 

Thomas said teams coped 
remarkably well with the fairly 
stagnant market in Round 1. 
Most teams ensured good 
profits by raising prices to high 
levels. She said Round 2 fore¬ 
casts will force teams to adopt 
quite radically different stra¬ 
tegies as they cope with a “weak 
market showing signs of 
marked deterioration”. This 
situation will give teams a 
chance to show their skills in a 
situation dose to what is ac¬ 
tually forecasted to happen to 
the New Zealand economy. 

Round 2 consists of six 
decisions fed intq the ICL 2904 
computer weekly. Progress re¬ 
sults on it will be carried in 
National Business Review. 

The first and second teams in 
each Round 1 game are 
tabulated on this page. 


Your AMP 

superannuation adviser 
is backed by the 
best team in the business. 
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.»AMP. looks after your whole Super- ■. 

'annuatlon package and saves you lime; ' 
Sflorl and money. You deal with one 
person who Is In charge of handling • ■ 
your, business# J ... 

.' Yes; you can split; up your superonnua- . 
!fon Into Hs components ahd bay them "7 
-separately r Bfe covet. Investment. 
••iOdrnlhlstraflda other services - and / 





give yourself four times the work, 
let AMP. save you that worry and 

extra cost? We have the experienced 

specialist people In each of the key. 
fields. Let them look after you while you •. 
aeai with one person - and heave'ohe 
' blp sigh of relief that you chose New • 
.Zealand's most experienced . ■ ,»• • r : • 

superannuationmqnager. 
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Gam Co. iMy 

oo* Wo. Toam asms 

AA 3 Advanced Meat Ltd Glsbo/ns aiw,, 

AA 2 Chemby Marketing Lid Auckland H'< 

Afl 1 Auckland Hoapllal Board H 

AB 3 B orthwtoti-CWS Ud Maalarton Sj 

AC 3 AHI PlatUo Moulding Hamilton PIN 

AC G BP (NZ) Ltd OR SBollon Wellington Hfi 

AO t Fralgbiwaya Dele Centre Ltd Auckland "A 

AO 4 Development Finance Co/p of NZ ft 

AE 1 FlbramakeraNZLIdPapaloeUM C 

AE 2 JMl (NZ) Ltd Auckland 

AF 1 Auckland Chartered Accountant V? 

AF 3 Conaumera Co-op Sac Ltd (Team 2) P NTH 93 

AG 1 3 M NZ Ltd Auckland ’ll 

'AO 4 JYM (Team 2) Wellington *1 

AH S Databank Syatema Ud. Wellington »* 

AH 3 Phillips Entarprlaaa Matamata 

AJ G Alliance Fraeilng Co (Southland) Ltd (Team 1) u 

AJ t Auckland Chartered Accountant * 

AK 3 ATOanoe Freezing Co (Southland) Ltd (Team a .* 

AK 1 Precision PlaaUca Ltd (Auckland) * 

AL 2 NZ Apple A Pear Marketing Board 3? 

AL 4 Fletcher Woodpanela Ltd Taupe ‘ 

AU 6 National Chartered Accountant (Choh Teem 2](Bast ,i, 

AM 2 Dapt of Statlatlca Auckland 1 J* 

AP 2 Dept of Trade A Industry Wellington (Team i j ' h 

AP 5 Wlx Corporation NZ Ltd Auckland J: 

AS 2 St Peters College (Team 2) Auckland 

AS 4 Dept ol Trade A Industry Wellington (Team 2) up 

AT 4 Clba-Qelgv NZ Ltd Auckland 

AT 3 Dunedin Syndicate J. 

AW S MQE Management Consultants Wellington sa 

AW 3 WR Grace (NZ) Ltd Auckland 

CA 2 81 Patere College (Team l) Auckland vu 

CA 4 National Chartered Accountant (Choh Team t)(BB9) go 

CB 4 Lawrence Anderson A Buddie. Cheh (Team 1) W 

CB 3 National Chartered Accountant, Hamilton Team 

CC 4 Chartered Accountant Hamilton iu: r 

CC S UEB Industries Lid Mangare «■ 

CD 2 Paul Weatltetbuin & Associates Auckland ya 

CO 1 UEB Indualrlsa Papatoetoe pip; 

CE 1 Canterbury Froian Meat Co Ltd (Team 2) le 

CE 3 Hauraki Catchment Board Te Arche ;>/ 

CF 1 Wlnatone Wallboarda Ltd Penrose ill 

CF 2 Wilkinson Wlibertoaa A Co Auckland n* 

CG 2 Progenl (Team 2) Lower Hull c> 

CG 5 Aulaebrooka Ltd Otahuhu V 

CH 6 Wgln Area Car Assembler tir 

CH 4 Roiorue Heating Co Ltd ut 

CJ 4 National Chartered Accountant Dunedin Teem » 

CJ 1 Dept 8ocla> Welfare Head Office Wellington a: 

CK 1 BE Consolidated Auckland kl 

CK 4 Wingate Weekend TV £- 

CL 1 Wormald Bros (NZ) Ltd Porlrua fj 

CL 5 Auckland Importer A Distributor f '~ 

CM 2 Adda* International Auckland 

CM 3 Cham Induslrlea(NZ) Ltd Dunedin Team 

SA 3 Greta Valley Syndicate North Canterbury 

BA S Don Brewerlea Ltd (Team t) Wellington i: 

SB 1 Mlnlalry of TranaporffT earn 2) Wellington 

SB 4 Central Nlh la Timber Co (Team ?) 

8C 3 B R Smllh A Associates Wellington ' 

SC 2 NZ Electricity Dept, Wellington k 

SD 2 Ministry ol Trsnaport (Team t) Wellington ; 

SO 3 National Chartered Accountant, Wellington TMH 1 ■; 

SE 4 NZ Railways (Team t) Wellington ‘r 

SE G Canterbury Savings Bank (Team 2) 

SF 1 Canterbury 8evlnge Bank (Team I) 

8F 2 GovL Lite Ins Ottee (Team 3) WaPmgton 

SG 1 Central Nth la Community College (Team 1) „ 7 

80 G National Chaiiarad Accountant Dunadln Taam(BBSi 

8H 2 Govt Life Ina Office iTeam 2) Wellington 

8H 4 NZ8le#l Ltd Auckland 

&) 1 Unl)avar(NZ)UdHa*tlnga 

SJ 6 DB 8th Ii Brewery Lid, Tlmaru ,(r 

8K 1 Education House Lid Wellington ,u. 

8K 5 Chartered Accountant Rotorua ij<< 

SL 1 Paterson Valentina Gordon A Absoc Hamilton ... 

8L 5 National Chartered Accountant Chch Team g 

SM 1 AMSetlerthwallaACoLtdChilstchurdi « 

8M fl Cobut Agendas Ud Auckland a 

8N 1 MWDTurangl 

SN 2 Fallek Head Ottioa Auckland (Taamt) p> 

SP 3 Teaman Pulp A Paper Co Lid (Team t) ,,j{ 

8P 4 Trenapack Industries Ltd Auckland n 

80 3 Tasman Pulp A Papar Co Ltd (Team 3) 

80 2 Bala Company (NZ) Lid Wellington (Team 1) uS 

SR 8 Lawrence Anderson A Buddie Choh (Team 2) 

8A 3 Tasman Pulp A Paper Co Lid (Toam 2) ii 1 

WA 2 Shull Monutacluring(NZ) Ltd Wgm (Team l) cf 

WA 6 PO Engineers Rotorua 1* 

WB t Roiorue Boya High Sohoot ft 

WB 6 AMP Aoaeptenooa (NZ) Ltd WaSlngton <1 

. WC 3 Ranglpo Syndlcaia 

WC 6 NZ Fibre Qlaee Ud Auoklend rtj 

WO 4 Dalgety NZ Ltd Wellington i* 

WD 2 NZ 8afety Ud Auckland «* 

WE 1 CB A Bark VVeUlngton 

WE 4 IDAPS Computer 8denoe Auckland ^ . *> 

WF 4 Environ Mwhanloal Bwvloea PropfWdV Ud W®" «» 

WF 5 Babcock Engineering Ltd Wellington ■' 

WG A Mauri DYC Foods Auoklend K 

WG 3 Lima A Marble Nelson ft 

WH 3 Pukelahl HoWtngs Putaruru % 

WH 4 Ford Motor Co (Team t) Lower Hull 'jj 

WJ 2 Ford Motor Co (Team 2) Lower Hut! 1 

WJ 8 NalionalCharteredAccounlBnt(GFM)AgektanoL 3 S. 

WX 1 Nattonat Chartered Accountant iBPMjAtioWandt V. 

WK 4 National Chartered Accountant Wal I In Bton(Ta* *• ■ 

WL 1 MWD Head OhlOB (Teem 1) KJ 

WL 4 Auckland Chartered Accountant fffi . 

WM 4 MWD Head Office (Teem 2) _ , ^ '■'ft'S 

WM 1 National Chartered Aooountanl (AUckTeam) eg 

WN 4 NZIFIrtanoe Ltd (Team 2) Auckland, “ 

WN 6 OG Eadte Syndicate Auckland . '■ ‘ 

THE teams whose profits ere bracketed ’ 

through to Round 2 because of the else of tht 

ATTENTION TRAINING, PERSONNEL NAWOf* 51 

The NZ Directory oj Tralf 1 
And Development Coarse?* 

.- Full details on majority of NZ ^ 

BDP Courses. 

- Updated quarterly with new dates 

- Complete reference guide for se)ecM$ " 
. courses available. ■ 

SEND NOW FOR FURTHERJfJJS 

To: Persbripel Publications; 

■; Name:. - d ' r - _•&-'■ 

Company 
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Japanese brake on bends in the eighties 


by Ayuko Doi 
of the Financial Times 

JAPANESE car exports in 
May reached 498,171 units, the 
highest level for a single month. 
Japanese cars have never en¬ 
joyed such worldwide popula¬ 
rity. 

In the United States one in 
five cars sold on the market is 
Japanese-made. In Europe, 
although the number is still 
small - 80,702 in the nine EEC 
cimntries in May — the Japan¬ 
ese share is increasing rapidly. 

Sales in the Middle East 
jumped almost 80 percent from 
the corresponding month last 
year in 50,000, the majority of 
them to Satuli Arabia. The gain 
in Smith America was MO per 
cent Inr the area and 2-10 per 
cent in Ghile. 

Japan lias beaten (lie United 
Suites as the witrlil's biggest ear 
prislueer in the first six months 
nf this year by producing S.-lfi 
million vehicles compared with 
United Slate’s 4.42 million 
Toyota and Nissan count 
themselves among the top three 
cur makers of the world along 
with (ieneral Motors. They arc 
likelv to stay there for the whole 
of 1980. 

Other car-producing coun¬ 
tries, notably the United States 
are depressed. The number of 
cars sold by the tup lour Ame¬ 
rican manufacturers tell 37 per 
t-tfiu from Iasi year to the lowest 
level in 20 years. Production in 
die third quarter (July-Scp- 
tember) is expected to rema in at 
the low level, leaving the al¬ 
ready utwmplovcd 32U.OOU 
world - mu iT work 

l ord, in West Germany ex¬ 
perienced a 15 per cent loss in 
sties in the first lour months of 
1 ‘Lsu. hut the market share of 


the Japanese imports douhlcd 
from last year to over 10 per 
cent. In the United Kingdom, 
14 per cent of the market is 
taken by the Japanese. The 
figure is up to 29 percent in the 
Netherlands. 

In the eyes of those whose 
markets arc invaded, Japanese 
makers arc expanding their 
sales at the cost of local in¬ 
dustry. The Japanese, view, is 
that their products are simply 
filling the demand that local 
manufacturers cannot supply. 

The reason for the remark¬ 
able performance of Japanese 
vehicles, is fuel efficiency and 
their consistent fine quality, 
two factors which were under¬ 
lined in a recent report 
prepared hv the American 
I louse ul Representai ive>* 
subcommittee on trade, headed 
bycutigressman ('Juries Vanik. 

The Japanese ciHilidenee in 
thcii products might explain 
their apparent cumposure in 
restrict the Japanese imports. 

They do not ulluinlly talk 
about collaborating to restrain 
exports, which would violate 
the Japanese ami-trust law, but 
observers agree they are ready 
to make sonic sort of conces¬ 
sion. 

At the base of such tolerance 
is an assumption thm the 
Japanese cars will remain 
populur in the American mar¬ 
ket, no matter how entry is 
restricted, until the American 
small-car production tomes in 
full swing in the mid-1980s. 

“ The Americans are just 
starting with fuel economy, 
while we luve been ci.ns.en- 
ir.nme on n mikc before the ml 
crunch," sa> sN is^an's Mr Ann. 
“It takes time to find the ideal 
balance between smallness of 
space and comfort, lightness of 


Ford under challenge 
for top spot on market 


LARGE four-cylinder cars are 
clearly in demand, according to 
the latest Post Office motor 
registrations to June. 

Cars with engines of 1600 to 
2000 cc captured just under 35 
per cent of all new car sales for 
the first six months of the year, 
compared with 31 per cent for 

1979. For May and June the 
share was closer to 45 per cent. 

According to the statistics, 
Ford Motor Company contin¬ 
ues to dominate the market with 
enough sales to capture the top 
slot for the first six months of 

1980. It has been (he market 
leader for some years, hut Its 
supremacy appears to be 
threatened. 

Dn a tm>ntlily analysis, 
Todds has been number one 
seller for three of ihe past six 
months, including May and 
June. Ahum 2(X) units separate 
the two car assemblers. 

The Todd denier line-up 
appears to be more modern 
than the Ford collection, which 
will probably be enough to see 
Ford collection, which will 
probably be enough to see Ford 
relegated from the top position. 

Third in the registration 
stakes is Toyota, which dis¬ 
placed New Zealand Motor 
Corporation in January and has 
held its level since. The Toyota 
people hope to see themselves 
at the top by the end of the year. 

They have the new Corolla 
range and a new five-door 
Starlet as their weapons. Fowl 
might end up number three. 


materials and solidity, and 
clcancss of exhaust and fuel- 
economy." 

The Vanik Report states: 
“The American auto industry 
will probably continue to lose 
much of the small car market to 
imported models until at least 
the 1983 muJel year starting in 
September, 1982. If gasoline 
prices continue to rise faster 
than the general inflation rate, 
American production levels 
will be inadequate until late 
1983." 

The American Department 
of Transportation estimates 
that production of newly-de¬ 
signed, fuel-efficient cars will 
go up from the present 1.8 
million units to 4 million in 
1982. The capacity is expected 
to reach 10 million or 11 million 
units by I9R5, of which (i mil¬ 
lion will be produced by Gen¬ 
eral Motors. 

Assuming the American nuto 


market stays at the present size 
of 10 million units, with 60 to 65 
per cent devoted to small cars, 
General Motors alone can 
provide all the small cars 
American consumers need. 
Even if the share of small cars 
increases to 80 per cent of the 
market, imports will have to be 
drastically reduced to uccom- 
modatc American products. 

And what will happen to the 
Japanese industry? "Otic sales 
will no doubt suffer consid¬ 
erably." concedes Nissan's Mr 
Arai. Starting an assembly line 
in the United States is no 
solution. If the decision is made 
to invest in the United States, 
the first American-made 
products would not hit the 
market for two or three years, 
and collide with newly in¬ 
troduced, and probably 
cheaper, domestic models. 

Honda has announced its 
plans to build a |wsseilgcr-cur 


assembly facility iu the United 
States, starting operatinn in 
I9R3. Obstacles arc greater for 
Toyota and Nissan which, un¬ 
like Honda, have many diffe¬ 
rent lines of products. Nissan's 
decision to assemble pick-up 
trucks in the United States is 
considered to he a response to 
the threatened lifting of import 
tariffs on truck pans from 4 per 
cent to 25 per cent. 

“Whatever the problems arc 
at the moment," snid an in¬ 
dustry analyst at Nomura Re¬ 
search Institute, “this is only a 
semi-final." The final match 
will be fought when the Ame¬ 
rican industry is prepared to 
fight on equal basis with the 
Japanese for the sub-compact 
market. 

The Japanese makers are 
proud of their c|iiulity hut they 
do not uiuler-cstimatc ibe 
technologic.!I potential of their 
American counterparts. 


With prices higher than the 
American products, the 
Japanese auto-makers will need 
something more than superior 
workmanship to beat the 
Americans, specially if they arc- 
going to use American labour as 
well. They have tried front- 
wheel drive, lighter materials 
and a wider application ol 
electronic devices. They are 
working on other new tech¬ 
nologies' such as radar cars or 
camera automatic driving. 

'flic electric car might 
change the whole picture of the 
industry in the 1990s. Until 
then Japanese makers will have 
to defend themselves with the 
shield of “quality". 

In Europe: "We might go up 
to 10 per cent of the EEC 
murket, hut no more." The 
1980s for the Japanese auto 
industry might not he ns 
smooth ns (he past decide. 


The poor performer title 
must go to General Motors — 
suffering from an unsuitable 
range of cars for volume sales. 
GM’s nadir was in April, when 
it was trounced by Mazda and 
Datsun into seventh place. 
Since then the 1980 Chevette 
and more important, the four- 
cylinder Commodore have 
been launched. 

GM will be looking to the 
Commodore for a major boost 
to soles to remain competitive. 

By the end of June it had 
regained some sales, but there is 
a long way to go before it is in 
the league of the big four. 

The biggest movement in the 
market has been the shift to 
I uriher reliance on Jap.mese- 
Mtpplied inuhirvjrv In the lust 
.six months these have ac¬ 
counted for 57 per cent of all 
sales, a share which appears to 
he improving. 

May saw 63 per cent of all 
cars registered coming from 
Japan. 

Total registrations to June, 
excluding cars that have Al¬ 
ready been registered overseas, 
are 35,715. The corresponding 
figure for 1979 is 33,597. 

AII six months have recorded 
higher units than the same 
months in 1979. 

The figures suggest that 
1980 registrations reach 
75,000, well up on the 68,159 
for 1979. If that level is reached, 
it would be the best year for the 
industry since 1975, when 
83,612 new cars were* regis¬ 
tered^ 


N<1 COMPETENCE IN 
MANUFACTURING CONTROL 

Meet NCR’s Manufacturing Systems Group* 


These men talk Ihe language of 
your shop floor managers. Together 
they they make up the most 
capable team in New Zealand for 
installing manufacturing control 
systems. You can trust them to 
succeed with NCR’s Interactive 
Manufacturing Control System 
(IMCS). 

IMCS is a low cost interactive 
system, well documented and fully 
proven. It can be applied to your 
manufacturing system to give you 
the control you have always wanted 
while relieving pressure on the 
management team. 


You can use this control to raise 
your manufacturing efficiency and 
meet your delivery schedules. This 
system monitors the routine 
operations and forsess future 
problems, giving you the visibility to 
make correct decisions. 

It is a total system, covering all 
aspects and types of 
manufacturing, and Integrating 
through to atl accounting functions. 
Why re-invent the wheel? ThJs 
internationally developed total 
system is available now with the 
people to ensure a successful 
installation in your company. 


Lott to right: Pat Tohl/I (seated). Bill Woofers, 
ManseI David and Dave Cor left. 


NCR Is committed to the 
continuing development and 
support of manufacturing control 
systems world wide. Our policy is to 
run regular educational seminars. 

To find out more about our system, 
or to discuss manufacturing control 
systems In general, please contact 
our Manufacturing Group manager 
at your local NCR office. Ask now. 
The risk is minimal, the payoff 
Immense. 

Manufacturing Control Systems 
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Competitors converge on the paperless boom 


by Peter Isaac 

THE battle of convergence is 
set to start within the next two 
years. It will cost anywhere 
between a'$l million and a SI 
billion. 

The prize: the fabled all- 
clectrontcs office of the future. 


Simply, the all-electronic office 
referred to in New Zealand as 
the “paperless" office, will be 
the biggest industrial money- 
spinner in the next 20 years. 

•At home and abroad, re¬ 
source companies arc fran¬ 
tically trying to buy into the 
office equipment market to get 


n leg on the escalator up to the 
electronic office. 

IBM, Burroughs, and ICL 
are suddenly confronting a 
new, unexpected field of chal¬ 
lengers. The latest newcomer is 
Volkswagen which recently 
bought from the United States 
Litton Industries, the German 


Adler typewriter company. 

Volkswagen followed a path 
blazed by Exxon, developer of 
the Qyx typewriter, due to be 
marketed in New Zealand at the 
beginning of 1981. 

In a flurry of recent activity, 
the French electronics group 
CIT Alcatel bought the office 


Internationally, 
the bestdeal in freight. 
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Electrolux Qeaning Services! 

While the world sleeps, Electrolux Cleaning Services is quietly and effectively at work . 


In situations like those above, in 16 countries some 20,000 
Electrolux employees are at work cleaning office blocks, 
shopping complexes, hospitals, warehouses, restaurants, air 
lentnnals, computer centres and commercial arid instUutbQal 
premises of all kinds. 

It’s a big Job and behind it all is 35 yean of experience wliich has 
given Electrolux the most efficient work methods and the most 
sophisticated and reliable commercial cleaning equipment in the 
business. 

Whatever your commercial cleaning needs; Electrolux Cleaning 
Services can handle them. 

Don 1 ! just take our word for it 

Throughout New Zealand you can see our work in action... in 
ftet, you probably do every day without even knowing it. 
Amongst our customers are: 

* The Bank of N«w Zealand - Auckland & Wellington 
k General Motors •• — Wellington 

• * Ford Motor Company - Auckland 


Internationally we ‘Clean Up’ in: 

Australia, Japan, Singapore, Hong Kong, Sweden, Brazil, 
Finland, .Colombia, U.S.A., Saudi Arabia, The Philippines, 
Thailand, Spam, The Dominican Republic and Malaysia..' 

We d like the opportunity to talk with you about your cleaning 
requirements, we’re happy to share our experience to plan a 
programme that s within your budget, and meets all of your 
requirements. 

Why not telephone, or mail the coupon today for further 
information on how we can help you to "Clean up” too! We’ll 
show you how inexpensive efficient cleaning can bel 
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Electrolux 


Qeaning 

Services 


AJJjCKLjUjb: 75 Mt Eden Rd. Telephone 778-269 
. WELLINGTON! 12 College St. Telephone 847-627 

{Send 10 oeaan <pntn\, ° r 

Please have a representative call on me. 


machinery division of Ronco 
Vickers. GEC’s chairman Sir 
Arnold Wcinstock snapped up 
tire huge Chicago-based office 
products company of A P Dick. 

Simultaneously Philips, the 
biggest chip maker in Europe 
begun to restructure itself 
specifically to take on the 
electronic office. 

All these companies, and 
several more, have hard-driv¬ 
ing representation in this 
country. They are now actively 
involved or standing by to 
"converge" a new typewriter 
onto the market. 

At the centre of the new game 
uni I be a single console on a 
decision maker's desk. It will he 
all that’s needed. 

None of the convergence 
game players have all the 
components needed to win - 
although it would scent that 
IBM has the stronget hand. 

The giant companies in¬ 
volved in the convergence 
strategy arc trying to build the 
office in the 1990s around the 
product in which it has the 
strongest market position 
today. Rank Xerox is angling 
to build the market around its 
copying technology, and IBM 
around the large scale data 
processor. 

The build-up leapt forward 
this year with the Detroit plight 
which indicated that the trans¬ 
port fuels bonanza whs ending 
even more rapidly limn was at 
first thought. 

Office equipment now 
represents the main thrust ol 
Exxon’s diversifications. 

Behind the issue is the ob¬ 
vious fact that world wide, a 
higher proportion of people 
than ever before are in working 
offices. Indications are that 
each local worker is backed by 
an average investment of 
$22,000, each agricultural 
worker by $40,000 - the ave¬ 
rage office worker by only 
$5000 including desk, chair, 
and ruler. 

In the battle to capture such a 
spectacular grow 1 • market are a 
number of smaller actions 
toward the specific objective of 
the name above that single 
console. 

The overriding strategy' is 
for companies to get as big a 
stake in the future while doing 
as little possible damage to die 
sales of the current product 
lines that will pay for the in¬ 


vestment. 

IBM would like to sec 

terns adopted which rdy ob is 
big processors. RankXercm 

I Inlips both stress the 
mficancc of small computi 

lor flexibility and privacy. 

Lurking in the forest arc it* 
energy companies, waiting to 
sec which direction the itufa 
is going to take before fo 
come into the open with ib! 
billion dullar war chests fan 
oil sales. 

One of the most decisive in¬ 
dicators for New Zealand B 
this battle is in the endfa 
skirmishing between the rain; 
computer and the big ta- 
tralised processor. 

The big machine* it 
beginning to look winner* a 
this endless philosophic ie- 
ntish. The fallout from fc 
Health Department fopik , 
not helped the cause -tfc 
smaller machine. 

One of the most inuijh: 
aspects of the conuwiy 
strategy is that the victor on;, 
not necessarily hen big narco 
computing. The copying toi¬ 
lless, at first sight seemed u 
unlikely route lor a company u 
take toward the all-decmm. 
office, specially when y>j 
consider that in the final m. 
of its development thertfai* 
supposed in he paperless 

Another likely eatiani «">• 
the convergence race L if 
lam ily-conimllcd Gektw 
company, represented here h- 
Armstrong tmd Springhall 
And watch also for Oliwifc 

The advent of the comer- 
go nee era puts nunulxw** 
from a market point *<«•• 
Nick to the 1960s, Thou* 
plumped for just onenuM 
system, before mixing i& tJ 
brands. 

W ith convergence, inis” 
of necessity have to fill •to' 1 - 
on the side of one make s'mp-. 
because the whole pWF*' 1 ' 
the system is to proviJe l " 
integrated whole from ^ 
source, with one 
agreomoni. 

Convergence diouU £ . 
panic the market here. Inew* 
to computerise that w*®* 

feature of 1970-75 nwl Ml^ 

repeated. Users should ujjJ" 
while, avoiding 
costs, then hanging W”’. 
big post-developmetn p 1 
performance bepefits._^ 


SPECIALISTS 

IN 

BLISTER PACKAGING 
SKIN PACKAGING 
LAMINATING 


CALL RUSSELL MILLS 

SALES MANAGER 

PACER PRINTING CO. LJD. 

105 THE MALL. ONEHUNGA 
AUCKLAND. NEW ZEALAND- 

oxi*.',/ Phone 667 024 •«■*• J - 
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Books 


Volume hits 
bludger image 

by Gordon McLauchlan 

DEBRA Sara is a 26-year-old 
Australian woman who 
knocked around in a few un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs 
when work was easy to get, and 
then after a year at university 
volunteered to set up a self-help 
group for unemployed youth 
near Melbourne. 

She had to resign after 15 
months because of the strain of 
working with stressed young 
people — and she found herself 
unemployed. 

So she wrote a book, a slim 
volume which has sold well in 
Australia, called How to make 
the most of livinf; on the dole. 

It aims tu break down the 
“dole-bludger image” and to 
encourage the unemployed 
themselves mlielp achieve this. 
It also encourages young peo¬ 
ple lo lake a positive approach 
to getting a job. 

Bin in >i most practical way, 
How to make the most of lii’ing 
i'm the dole teaches just that - 
with a J vice on how to get the 
dole, what sort of person they 
will he dealing with during the 
application stage, how to live 
cheaply and budget simply on a 
reduced income, how to use 
spare lime constructively, 
whether to live in the town or 
the country. 

This is u uselul book for 
young New Zealanders in die 
same position, nt least until a 
local version is published, 
hopefully soon. 

Sara has been deeply shocked 
by her experience, first in 
helping the unemployed cope 
with their situatnm. and 
•ecndK ‘.oping with mii-ui- 
pU'Vmein herseli I n a 1 1 <teword 
that aches, she writes: 

“Had I not worked on this 
project (helping youth). I 
wouldn't have believed that 
many people n! all sorts, from 
all walks of life, skilled and 
unskilled, educated and un¬ 
educated. could be reduced to 
the status of unemployable, and 
I wouldn't have realised the full 
effect that this has on ihe in¬ 
dividual. The situation is very 
real to me. These aren’t statis¬ 
tics to me, they're real people 
whom I know well and feel for. 

"However, the most poli¬ 
ticising and most valuable ex¬ 
perience for me was my un¬ 
employment. 1 knew what 
happened to other people but I 
really didn't think it would 
happen to me. I’d never had 
trouble getting a job before, and 
I had experience. But I ap¬ 
peared to be unemployable too. 
I experienced so many rciec- 


R 

1; 


MARGINS FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY 
NARROW 

The margin between sal¬ 
aries paid to senior execu¬ 
tives and those at lower 
levels continues to nar- 
row.Thls trend is evident 
from the PA Greenwood 
Salary Survey. In March 
1979, the before tax salary 
ol the Senior Shorthand 
Typist was just under 30% 
oi the Chief Executive's. 
One year later (In March 
1960) K has moved closer 
to 32%. In another exam- 

& le, the salary of a Design 
raftsman has moved In 
twelve months from 64% to 
56% of that of the Senior 
Executive's In charge of 
thB Engineering Function. 

Similar movements can 
be seen In salaries In the 
Manufacturing and Opera¬ 
tions Functions. 

Further, Information on 
Ihe survey Is on Page 4 of 
(his issue., : 





dons chat I applied for fewer 
jobs so that I'd get fewer knock 
backs. This is the reality. You’d 
have to have a very thick skin 
not to be affected this way...” 

'There arc indications that 
unemployment may become to 
the 1980s what racism was to 
the 1970s. Businessmen could 
start a course of understand inp 
the unemployed by reading this 
small, moving book. 

Teams give 
race edge 

INDIVIDUAL New Zealand 
authors have been racing to 
complete books on the Mount 


Erebus DC 10 crash, but in 
Britain nowadays this kind of 
assignment is more commonly 
undertaken by teams of jour¬ 
nalists, researching and writing 
as a group and moving current 
events into book form with as¬ 
tonishing speed. 

Remember that siege of the 
Iranian Embassy in London in 
the first week of May? The 
paperback, published by the 
Observer in London and Sun 
Books, Melbourne, was on sale 
in New Zealand before the end 
of June. 

The book was conceived two 
days after the end of the six-day 
siege. The team assembled and 


the final chapters were handed 
to the publisher one week later. 
Those working on the story — 
entitled Siege by the way — 
were: George Brock, Robin 
Lustig, Laurence Marks, 
Robert Parker and Patrick 
Seale with help from Maureen 
McConvillc, and special re¬ 
search by Paul Lashmar. It was 
edited by Donald Trclford, and 
the introduction was written by 
Action spymaster, John Lc 
Carre. 

The book bears some traces 
of its hasty compilation, with 
areas of confusion where the 
story departs from its natural 
time sequence and backtracks 
on the movements of the gun¬ 
men and on the biography of 


die police leaders and negotia¬ 
tors. 

Rut it carries a gripping 
chapter on the Special Air 
Sen 1 ices, the unit which sup¬ 
plied those heroes of the bloody 
denouement inside the burning 
embassy, proving, if we really 
needed to be tuld, that men 
trained to be so decisive and 
niihless cannot escape a pen¬ 
chant for lethal brutality. 

Whatever its flaws, Siege is a 
timely summary that rounds 
out the story while the frag¬ 
ments we got from television 
and the newspapers are siill 
fresh in our minds. 

In a more sedate and con¬ 
sidered way, another team has 
put together a full and detailed 


background to a spate of armed 
robberies that cost London 
banks hundreds of thousandsof 
dollars during the four years 
1969-1972. The police were 
unable to get a lead for years 
and weren’t even sure if the jobs 
were pulled by the same gang. 

Cops and Robbers by John 
Ball, Lewis Chester and Roy 
Perron (Penguin) uses some of 
the techniques of the thriller 
writer to tell the story of the 
unmasking of the loosely 
structured gang of robbers, 
their arrest, prosecution and 
eventual imprisonment fol¬ 
lowing one ot the most remar¬ 
kable confessions by a gangland 
figure in modem times. It is a 
gripping real-iife crime story. 



Get a Driver's Car from Avis 
and give it the ultimate test drive 


Next time you plan to rent a car, combine business 
with pleasure and turn it into a test-drive with a Mazda 
626 from Avis Rent-a-Car. 



Clean* functional interior with full instrumentation. 

That way youTl find out a few things you might 
not learn from the usual new car test drive around a city 
block, because you’ve got time to really put the car 
through its paces. 


You’ll discover, on a trip, how comfortable the 
seats arc. And you’ll welcome the clever idea of the fold¬ 
down rear seats that enable you to carry awkward objects 
and a third person, or use the entire rear seat area to 
increase the boot space. You’ll discover the effortless 
performance of the smooth, quiet 2 litre engine. But what 
you'll probably enjoy most will be the remarkable fuel 
economy: of up to 36 miles per gallon, recorded in 
overseas tests. 


Take it to the places you usually go. And try it in a 
few places you don’t. It takes a motorway and acouple of 
back roads before you can really start to appreciate the 
finer ptrtnts of Mazda 626 handling and performance. 

And what you will have discovered in short, is 
that the reliability and 
economy Avis demand of 
their cars is what you can 
expect from the Mazda 626. 

Which is why, after you’ve 
driven it, you’ll probably 
choose the Mazda 626 for the 
same demanding reasons 
Avis did. 


AVIS 


We try harder 



Masda 626 (shown above)* . .. 

available in 4-speed and automatic m/fhel Opt whs.. 

Mazda 626. A Driver’s Car 
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Look for the blue Mazda $ign~ home df Mkzda reliability 

54 dealers throughoutNewZealami 
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IF YOU’RE COMING TO AUSTRALIA, BE SURETO LOOK US UP. 


Wherever your business is, there’s a Flag 
fam dose by. 

Two or three hours daily travelling in 
heavy traffic can be tiring and extremely 
time wasting. 

But, with so many businesses situated 
in the outer suburbs of the main centres of 
Australia, many incur this problem by 
booking into city hotels. 

There’s no need to. 

There are over three hundred Flag 
Inns situated throughout Australia. 

So whether your business takes you to 
the outer suburbs of the main centres or the 
most out of the way outback towns, there 
will be a quality comfortable Flag Inn 
nearby. 

Just look us up in the free Flag Directory. 

Ths comprehensive accommmodatian 
guide lists every Flag Inn by state and town. 

Every Inn is completely detailed 
including rates, facilities, a simple to follow 
location map and even a four colour 
photograph of the Inn. 

You know exactly what you’re 

booking. 

No sudden rise in rates. 

One very important point, the rates 
quoted in the directory are fixed. 

The rates are held for die period for 
which the directory applies. 

A new directory is issued every 
four months. 

So the rates are accurate and up to 
date with no nasty surprises for you. 

High quality. Reasonable cost 

You will find that .Flag Inns offer a 
very high standard of accommodation and 
facilities at extremely reasonable rates. 

Certainly well below that of most dtv 
. hotels. 


Free computerised booking service. 

Our computerised booking service can 
arrange and confirm your booking quickly 
and accurately. 

Booking is absolutely free and you 
pay in New Zealand thereby saving time, 
hassle and overseas funds. 


eight different cities or towns will receive: 

Free standard suite accommodation 
(room oily, breakfast not induded) for two 












t 



Pre-paid vouchers. 

As another unique method of 
pre-payment Flag Inns issue special 
vouchers which you can use in any way you l 

like at ary Flag Inn. 

Accommodation, restaurants, d rinks , 
anything at all. I 

Not only are the vouchers extremely 
convenient but again they allow you to pay ; 
in New Zealand for what you use in 
Australia. :/• 

Free eighth ^ jt 

Every couple (twin or double) who $ 

stay one night at eight different Flag Inns .fo;'.,-, | 


at the eighth inn for one night. 

This offer applies when the eight 
qualifying nights are in Australia and/or 
New Zealand, and are taken within a 
six month period.. 


For further information. 

Consult your travel agent or Flag Inns 
direct. Or said for our FREE Flag 
Directory. 

We’re looking forward to looking after you. 

. s'vrVw.'. ... 


;.t •• 
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Please send me a FREE copy of the 1980 
Flag Directory. P.O. Box 3654, Auckland 1 

NAME.. 

ADDRESS... 




See your travel agent or pbom 
Flag fans direct. 

Auckland 799-444 Telex NZ2602 
Wellington 726-964 Telex NZ3261 
Christchurch 63-371 Telex NZ326I 
or ary Flag Inn throughout New 
Zealand. '• 

Setting the standards in care, <?tith 
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Setting the standards in care, 
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Procurements and preferences differ over Tasmatii 


Melbourne Correspondent 

A STUDY OF trans-Tasman! 
Government procurement by' 
the Australia-New Zealand 
Businessmen's Council shows 
major differences between the 
two countries despite similar 
principles and objectives. 

New Zealand has a cen¬ 
tralised purchasing organisa¬ 
tion the Government Stores 
Board. Government Depart¬ 
ments operate under its 
delegated authority. But it does 
not have power over statutory 
authorities. 


Australia has no such or¬ 
ganisation, except for certain 
types of purchases (automatic 
data processing equipment, 
printing, and so on). 

The purchasing division of 
tiie Australian Department of 
Administrative Services has an 
advisory role. 

The Australian preference 
scheme is more stringent than 
the New Zealand preference 
scheme. It appears to give a 
greater degree of protection to 
local suppliers than New 
Zealand’s. 

No special preferences are 


accorded by Australia to New 
Zealand goods, except under 
the Australian tariff peculiar to 
New Zealand. 

In contrast. New Zealand 
gives a 5 per cent loading in 
favour of Australian tenders 
(and to tenders from Canada or 
Third World countries)in cases 
where there is no New Zealand 
supplier. 

But when New Zealand 
goods are available, a level of 
protection higher than the tariff 
plus an additional lOpercent is 
not normally given. 

Australia has a formal offset 


policy for overseas purchases of 
more than $A500,000. New 
Zealand invites offset proposals 
(and counter purchasing and 
favourable credit offset) for all 
overseas tenders of more than 
$3 million. 

Australia publishes details of 
all contracts let of more than 
$A1000 in the Commonwealth 
Gazette, providing name of 
successful tenderer, descrip¬ 
tion of goods or services, and 
amount of contract. 

In New Zealand, no infor¬ 
mation on contracts let is pub¬ 


lished except for some civil 
engineering projects. 

The council’s study also ex¬ 
amines the prospects for in¬ 
creasing trans-Tasman 
Government purchasing. 

Steel, power station equip¬ 
ment, general plant and equip¬ 
ment, electronic goods and 
timber appear to offer the main 
continuing prospects for Aus¬ 
tralian firms selling to the New 
Zealand Government. Com¬ 
petition from Japan, Korea, the 
United States and Western 
Europe will continue. 

Prospects for New Zealand 


You don’t have to be 
a great detectiv 
is the better cop; 
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Hold an offset copy next to e xerographic copy. 

We don't think there will be any mystery as to which is 
better. Offset, quite simply, gives you a better end product. 
But, you deduce, Is it appropriate for your office? What 
about complexity? The need for skilled operators? 
Solution: a new AM Mutligraphlcs TCS/System4. 

It gives you great quality atid It's highly automated. 
Feeds documents, runs copies and controls quality 
automatically. All without a highly.tralped operator. 

What’s more, it's extremely fpst and cost efficient. 

For details, write AM Multigraphics. PO Box 163. 
Wellington,.-. 

!You’ll see that the benefit? of this copy-duplicator 
are elementary. 
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I Please send more Information '. ”i 

[Name....... 1 

[Position. 

t company .. s ......:.;; [][ [: I 

Address ..... fc ■ | 


™ in the Aujiniu, 
Government market win l 

by the fact that New 2tZ 
does not manufacture numj 
the items which the Awi 
Government importt 

Competition with Auitrtfc 
manufacturers who swr- 
goods to the AuaS 
Government is limited brt, 
fttrly tight Australian mf- 
rcnce rules. 

The study found a number 

barriers facing Australian foe 
bidding for New ZtaW 
Government contract* 

• A possible tendency > 
prefer Japanese or Amenc 
technology for liuJe w 
reason; 

• Some problems in 
ing New Zealand stankl.,*, 
specifications which ikcIm 
different to Australian y.*r.- 
dards; 

• For defence tcnduinj.i 
lack of continuity of wort 

• 'Hie inability of .V- 
tralian firms in manyci*:- 
offer offset arrangements si¬ 
ting them at a particular ib- 
advantage with organiuib 
from State trading country 

• Quantitative ratrkih.-- 
on imports of certain god- 

For New Zcutand fir 
bidding for Au*trJ; r 
Government contract', l- 
problems are: 

• ThcAusiralianprefrKM 
arrangements, particularly t. 
State Government contr*.!' 

• Late receipt of inlbfir* 
lion calling for tenders 

. .• Lack of time snJ/wfJf- 
ing offers before the c[o»inp't 
tenders (Australian fimt' 
complain about this); 

• For defence contract' * 
lack of continuity of *®tk*- 
strictquality guarantee rejuirt- 
ments. 

The council advocaiera i.:- 
tailed study of the possibibL-e- 
of standardisation of 
types of plant equips 6 * 1 
between Australia and N* 
Zealand Government 
ments, with a view ® F 
production or possible 
procurement. , ,, 

Telecommunications! 
equipment and defeat**^ 
ment appear to offer tw 
useful possibilities. 

It also urges tbe 
Governments to.e*? alD ’f f . ' 
impact of the existing • 
rence policies on trartt* 1 "?: . 
Government purchasing^ ; 
view to their phasing^. - •• • 
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Putting a mirror to tomorrow’s Maori moguls 


By Allan Parker 

A SCORF. of budding Maori 
entrepreneurs arc now in the 
outside world waiting for their 
first million to roll in. 

Twcntyonc men and women 
have just completed a business 
management course designed 
to turn potential Maori small 
business winners into suc¬ 
cesses. 

lltc nine-week, live-in 
ttiur-c ut Purapar.uimu Beach, 
north of Wellington, was or- 
ganbcJ by the Department ol 
Maori Affairs under its Tu 
Tangata (Stand Tall) scheme — 
the one thut got Ben Couch into 
hot water after his Sydney trip. 

Any P.ike ha would probably 
give their eye teeth to do the 
course. The participants, cho¬ 
sen for their entrepreneurial 
I'oiential, put forward n busi¬ 
ness scheme. By the end of the 
course they have got a solid 
business plan lor several years 
in advance (a plan that would he 
the envy of the biggest corpo¬ 
rations) which should enable 
them to get finance from the 
mosi conservative of lenders. 

Hie imported course was 
conceived by the Hawaii 
limrepreneurship Training 
and Development Institute 
(llKTAl)l), a non-pmlil or¬ 
ganisation which o indue is 
these cintrses around the world. 
1 1 specialises in taking students 
from among socially and 
economically disadvantaged 
groups and ethnic minorities 
with a focus on small bu-incss 
and lirM-rnne venture, i 'h.nr- 
m.io *•! ih.- ill- I \I»l Ih-ir-t 
.in.I I'ii.ip.ii.immi oioi. c di¬ 
rts lor was Hawaiian Dr»ieorge 
•s K.ui.ihcle. 

He said. ”1 iiir philnsophv is 
that the entrepreneur s.m be 
trained, providing that there i- 
ihe natural set of attitudes and 
abilities. A great deal of re¬ 
search has been done both in 


Asia and the United States on 
identifying these entrepreneu¬ 
rial characteristics." 

The course is designed to 
help students discover their 
individual weaknesses and 
strengths so they might 
overcome their weaknesses. 

"Our basic premise is that 
the business is ’you'. One flaw 
in the personality can undo a 
billion dollar industry; we want 
to find that (law and overcome 
it. 

"So we put a mirror up 
against each person. Few peo¬ 
ple have a chance to do that and 
do it in a setting that is con¬ 
structive, efficient and effec¬ 
tive. 

"Some of ihc participants 
went through a crisis during 
this exercise. We try to weed 
out the group in the first week; 
alter oil, if you can’t lake it in an 
artificial situation, you can't in 
real life." 

For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the courses, all 21 par¬ 
ticipants (seven women, 14 
men) graduated. 

Kanaliclc attributes this, in 
part, to the feeling the students 
had of being guinea pigs lor 
New Zealand Mauris, a sense of 
being Maori, and a sense of 
demonstrating that they could 
doit. 

The second part of the 
emusc, including a mo-week 
field sluJy, is aimed at forming 
a business plan based around 
the venture each participant has 
in nuikl. 

Kanahck- slid: b\ a hurl) 
mu-iiMSv e\erci-e in ciunc 

1,.| 11,..* I'll UK-... |||.I in 

• •miming the 'Up.iUhe^ai) [>■ 
achieve those goals in a detinue, 
limited time fume.” 

I he buxine's plan includes 
market re-c.irch (including data 
oncumpciiiuis product*, siiv- 
tomers, the particular industry 
a> a whole and '•■ on), tiii.iiicial 
forecasting and budgeting. 


Trade union wealth 
outstrips employers’ 


AUSTRALIA’S trade unions 
are financially the most 
powerful pressure group in the 
country, according to a report 
of the Victorian F.m pi overs' 
Federation l(VEF). 

Their resources, it says, far 
outstrip those available to em¬ 
ployer organisations, trade and 
oilier interest groups. The VKF 
savs the financial resources of 


INDUSTRY 
CO-OPERATION 
PROVIDES SALARIES 
AND FRINGE BENEFIT 
MONITOR 

Over 5B0 New Zealand com¬ 
panies now pool their salary 
scale information twice each 
year to provide mutual Infor¬ 
mation of latest trends in sal¬ 
ary payments and fringe bene¬ 
fits The survey provides data 
on almost 30.000 individual 
staff members, classified Into 
more than 260 specific |ob 
positions across a broad 
range of Industries. 

Also Included are In-depth 
studies of such topical sub¬ 
lets as benefits, an 
Australian/Naw Zealand com¬ 
parison. reasons for executive 
turnover, leave provisions and 
similar topics. This Informed 
comment Is made against the 
perspective of the New Zea¬ 
land economy, as a planning 
. guide to senior executives. 

. Further Information on the 
survey Is on Page 4 of this Is¬ 
sue. 


That business plan is pre¬ 
sented in ihc other students, the 
course directors and a panel of 
selected business people and 
bankers or Government loan 
officers. The business plan, 
becomes in effect, the gradua¬ 
tion diploma. 

The businesses involved in 
this first-time course were va¬ 
ried. They included horticul¬ 
ture projects (avocados, 
blueberries, (lowers), aquacul¬ 
ture (oyster and mussel farm¬ 
ing), and service industries such 
as night clubs, autocustomis- 
ing, labour contracting, fire 
control service and mainten¬ 
ance, Polynesian fast-food, a 
camping resort und Maori 
crafts. 

Sonic uf the students were 
already in business but needed 
some guidance lor expansion. 
Others were first-timers with a 
business idea but no resources 
to develop it. 


"A lot of the students were 
talking of making a lot of 
money at the end of the course, 
says Kanahele. 

"That’s pretty uncommon 
talk for Mauris; it goes against 
the grain, the traditional notion 
of sharing. But it is quite con¬ 
sistent with the Tu Tungiiia 
idea of self-reliance — do unto 
yourself first." 

Cu-enursc director Dr Nga- 
taln Love agreed that entre¬ 
preneurship is nn individual 
factor but said: “That doesn’t 
mean that these students were 
only interested in guin for 
themselves. They want to use 
their particular talents for 
others. The twoaren't incompa¬ 
tible." But "they have to be 
successlul first bet ore they can 
assist others." 

Significantly, over 50 per 
call of the business plans 
produced ni the course were 
basal on the use of Maori kind 
and water resources. 


"One can identify among the 
Maori people a thrust to utilise 
what they have, to create em¬ 
ployment and to use for 
productive purposes," said 
Love, director of M asscy 
University’s Management 
Educational and Development 
Centre. 

Pakcha involvement was 
strong throughout the course. 
The Chambers of Commerce, 
the iradiiinnully-Pakeha lend¬ 
ing institutes and leading bu¬ 
siness people provided a strong 

presence. 

The chambers' small busi¬ 
ness co-ordinator, Ben 
O'Connor, was one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the 
course — and its underlying Tu 
Tanga in principle. 

"It was one ol the most sig¬ 
nificant things to happen in the 
business wor LI in New Zealand 
fur a long time, lie enthused. 
"The students themselves were 
one of t lie f ine.si group of people 


I’ve ever met.” 

Speakers included Alan 
Nimm, the chamber’s executive 
vice-president and vocal free 
enterprise campaigner, Steve 
Reidy, Wellington chamber 
president and chairman of the 
national small business group 
committee, former Dulux (NZ) 
MD Sid Chambers, and ex- 
Challenge Finance chief cx- 
exutive Jim Francis. 

The students themselves? 
Unanimous approval. One ex¬ 
ample — an ex.-Mongrel M«»b 
leader with nine years’ prison 
behind him: ’Tin hoping to be 
like a figurehead fu those with 
chips on their shoulders. I want 
to prove to the guys out there in 
prison that you can do it. If 
you're given the chance to fit 
into society, you can do it." 

HcN planning mi achieving a 
$367,000 turnover in his new 
business venture in the first 
■year. "We don’t rely on luck, we 
make our own." 


many Australian trade unions 
are hi large that only ,i portion i> 
u«,ed to finance their traditional 
activities. 

It is this wealth that is al¬ 
lowing many unions, such as 
the Australian Metal Workers 
and Shipwrights Union, to 
finance its campaign for the 35 
hour week. 

Unions like the AMWSI-, 
have accumulated sufficient 
funds to invest in property. It 
now owns seven properties 
worth an estimated 5A4 mil¬ 
lion. In 1979 the AMWSU’s 
income was close to $A9 mil¬ 
lion with accumulated funds uf 
SA7.6 million. 1t% surplus of 
operating funds last year was 
nrounJ SAI million. 

A look at the resources ol the 
tup 20 unions shows that 
among them they have 
amassed funds exceeding SA53 
million. The top 100 unions 
have loin! funds of mure than 
SA83 million and property 
worth more than $A63 million. 

The VEF claims that the 
unions' wealth will grow when 
the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions implemeuts Us 
new policy on union financing. 
This policy proposes that trade 
unions should levy a suberip- 
tion equal to 1 per cent of each 
member’s wage. On current 
wage levels the union 
movement would harvest over 
$A300 million id 1980. 
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